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CHAPTER XI. 


FOOL’S BELLS AND CATHEDRAL CHIMES. 


memory ; stranger still is For- 
tune’s wild caprice. 
Our lives are made up of 
sublimity and common place. 
Folly and Satire go hand in 
hand with Dignity and Beauty. 
Nox had for her sons Discord, 
Death, and Momus. The latter 
accused Venus of a want of 
grace. ‘The jingle of the fool’s 
cap breaks upon the Cathedral 
chimes. Comedy alternates 
with tragedy. Even in the 
valley there are feasts as well 
as funerals. My sober thoughts 
were interrupted the other day 
by a Punch and Judy show. There never was a more incongruous 
picture than the showman with his pipes and drum, standing in the 
shadow of this old parsonage. I looked up from my desk and smiled 
ironically to see Momus in the regions of Nox, pelting the Dreams 
with jokes. A small crowd of gaping villagers gathered round the 
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show. I laid aside my pen for a while. The sound of the drum and 
Punch’s squeaking voice struck me as not an unworthy prelude 
to the eleventh chapter of this story of my earthly wanderings. 

On the day following the pic-nic on the Wulstan river I accepted 
an invitation to pay Mr. Pensax a visit. 

“Come and see me—come now,” said Mr. Pensax, in his falsetto 
voice, and looking at everybody else in the street but me to whom 
he was speaking. 

I had a little curiosity to gratify in a visit to Mr. Pensax’s house. 
There were many curious stories extant about the peculiar collection 
of humanity which was to be seen there. It was one of the 
mysteries of Wulstan, Pensax’s house. People said Pensax starved 
himself in order to save money. But his housekeeper was a fat, 
buxom woman, and his friends always put her in front of their replies 
to these calumnies. Moreover, he was a benevolent man so far as 
public charities might testify to his generosity ; and if he did pinch 
and save, his money was laudably spent. Besides, had not the good 
Dean of Wulstan taken him up, and was not that sufficient to put 
down all calumniators? These were the observations made for and 
against Mr. Pensax, who counted friends and enemies by the score. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pensax,” I said, after a little hesitation. 

“ Now—will you come now?” he asked. 

“‘ Yes, with pleasure.” 

“Shall we walk or hire a fly?—it will cost us half-a-crown to ride.” 

“ Let us walk, by all means,” I said. 

“Ves, that’s right. I never like wasting money; I always feel 
when I do so that I am robbing the poor.” 

* A generous feeling, Mr. Pensax,” I said. 

“Some people think I am not at all generous, Mr. Himbleton ; 
but they shall see. There’s that Mr. Molineau—-you know him—he 
is one of them. You have heard him.” 

“T never heard him say so, Mr. Pensax.” 

“No, he’s too careful ; but he thinks so. I am one of the kindest 
men in the world, Mr. Himbleton ; if you knew me well, you would 
say so.” 

“You have the good opinion of the Dean and Miss Oswald,” I 
said, “and that is a patent of nobility.” | 

“Yes, yes,” replied Pensax, as if he put the Dean and Miss 
Oswald aside in his thoughts. “I only wish Wulstan would get a 
correct opinion of me. I think it will; I want to stand well with 
Wulstan, you know.” 

“Yes?” I responded interrogatively. 
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“I’ve just given them some schools—cost me seven thousand 
pounds. It’s a deal of money, a deal of money, isn’t it, eh? 
What do you think of seven thousand pounds ?” 

“‘T think it is, as you say, a deal of money.” 

“What do you think of twenty thousand, eh, Mr. Himbleton? 
They'll think well of me after that, I should imagine. I am going 
to build a hospital. Peter Trigg, my clerk, is preparing the letter 
to the paper now.” 

Mr. Pensax looked at me to note the effect of this revelation— 
looked at me for the first time during this conversation. 

“A noble gift, Mr: Pensax,” I said. 

“Yes, I should think so. Now look here, Mr. Himbleton ; you 
are one of those persons who can write well, you know; when you 
see the announcement made in the paper I wish you would 
write a letter to the editor and say what a grand thing it is, 
you know; and what a generous, charitable man Mr. Pensax is. 
Will you, eh?” 

“T shall be glad to serve you, Mr. Pensax,” I said, not knowing 
how otherwise to reply to his proposition. 

“Yes, I know. You shan’t lose anything by it. I was a poor 
man once—now I’m rich. Nobody knows how much I have—they 
will some day. I am no common man, Mr. Himbleton. What do 
you think I shall be before I die? Member of Parliament for 
Wulstan. Yes, and more than that, you’ll see. Everybody as helps 
me shall be rewarded. I know what I am about, Mr. Himbleton ; 
and I am so generous, sir, so charitable, that I am giving away 
money every minute. Tell them that, if you hear them say anything, 
Mr. Himbleton ; just tell them that. They’ll believe you and your 
father, because you are simple folk, and not in business, you know. 
They’ll be calling me ‘Charitable Pensax’ next, I dare say.” 

While thus addressing himself to me, Mr. Pensax seemed to be 
directing his attention to the clouds and the pavement alternately. 
He chuckled slightly at the idea of being called ‘ Charitable Pensax,’ 
and rubbed his hands. I thought of what Desprey had said when I 
parted with him, and wondered for a moment at the marvellous 
truthfulness of his prophecy. 

“ What are you thinking about, Mr. Himbleton? Thinking that 
I don’t mean what I say? Ido. More than that—you don’t know 
what a present I’m going to give you when you are married.” 

“You are very kind,” I said. 

“Yes, that’s just what I want you always to be saying. Mr. 


Pensax is very kind—that’s it. Mr. Pensax is very charitable, Mr. 
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Pensax is a philanthropist—that’s it, Mr. Himbleton; I'll make it 
worth your while.” 

I made no reply. I began to feel an overpowering contempt for 
Mr. Pensax. It was well that we reached his house before some 
hostile remark had escaped me to make our walk disagreeable. 

“Ah, here we are, sir; this is my house. Wait a little, Mr. 
Himbleton, and you shall come to see me in a Hall, sir. Yes, in a 
Hall. I’m the owner of one—a real Hall, a grand county house, 
sir.” 
While he was addressing me he knocked twice at a heavy door, 
upon which the paint had risen in blisters. It was a hard, grim, 
prison-like door, the entrance of an old-fashioned brick house, 
standing alone in the middle of an untended garden. A slip-shod, 
blear-eyed, half-crazy looking boy opened the door. 

“Come along,” said Mr. Pensax, utterly regardless of the ragged 
boy, or the ragged mat upon which he stood. “Come along; no 
ceremony here, as there is at the Dean’s. I’m a plain man.” 

I followed him into a room where the cloth was laid for luncheon 
or dinner, and where that little sweltering housekeeper whom I have 
previously mentioned was busily engaged in preparing for the forth- 
coming meal. 

“Mrs. Trigg, I have brought Mr. Himbleton, junior, to have some 
dinner. We dine very early, you know, Mr. Himbleton.” 

“Your servant, sir,” said Mrs. Trigg, making a low curtsey. “I am 
very glad to see you.” 

Mrs. Trigg was about forty-five—a round, greasy-looking person, 
with a large head, and a cluster of curls on each side of her face. 
It is strange, after so many years, that the short, stumpy figure of 
Mrs. Trigg should come before me so perfectly. The witches in 
Macbeth did not show the Thane of Cawdor more complete repre- 
sentations than I conjure up at times from my own memory. Mrs. 
Trigg was not over five feet two in height, and she looked as 
broad as she was long. It was a cunning face on a large scale. 
There were the remains of a rather nice-looking girl in it, but 
the nice-looking girl had been so overgrown with fat and so eaten 
up with conceit and worldliness that you only caught mere 
indications of what had been. Mrs. Trigg suffered from other 
excrescences besides fat; she had warts, like Oliver Cromwell, 
and one of them insisted upon perching itself upon her nose, 
which gave that organ a particularly knowing appearance. She 
had a pretty, small hand. Her foot was, no doubt, small too. Pro- 
bably that accounted for her walking sideways, like a crab. Her 
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voice was one of the nice girl’s remains. It was a musical voice. 
She reminded me of a show-monstrosity I once saw—a bearded 
woman, who combined with her masculine face a sweet voice and a 
graceful deportment. Nothing surprised me more than Mrs. Trigg’s 
voice, except the affability and gracefulness of her manners. 

“Come with me,” said Mr. Pensax, after he had read a letter 
which had been placed for him on the mantel-shelf ; ‘“‘ come with me 
while Mrs. Trigg serves the dinner.” 

I followed Mr. Pensax through an adjoining room, across a court, 
and into what he called his office, where I made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Peter Trigg. 

A small room hung with maps, plans of estates, and auction bills ; 
a large bow-window of darkened glass ; several cupboards and chests 
overflowing with deeds and papers ; in the centre of the room a tall 
desk ; by the side of the desk a tall stool. This was Mr. Pensax’s 
office. Sitting upon the stool a tall, thin, jaunty-looking man, with 
curly hair, and a showy satin stock which gave him a singularly charac- 
teristic appearance. ‘That was Mr. Pensax’s clerk. When Mr. Trigg 
saw Mr. Pensax enter he continued his writing with increased activity, 
and allowed Mr. Pensax to address him twice before he looked up. 

“ Industrious fellow,” said Pensax, aside to me ; “ but eats—lord, 
how he does eat !” 

“‘ Twenty-five acres, two roods, three perches,” said Mr. Trigg, in 
reply to the inquiry “ What are you doing, Trigg ?” 

“Oh, you’re getting on with that letter to the paper, are you? 
that’s right,” said Pensax. ‘“ Has old Grubbins paid his rent ?” 

“ Qh, Mr. Pensax, it is you; I beg your pardon—was so engrossed 
with” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Pensax, cutting him short, “yes, I know. 
Has old Grubbins paid his rent, and have those two writs been 
issued ?” 

“Mr. Grubbins has not paid his rent,” said Mr. Trigg, making a 
great point of going on with his work while he answered the 
question, “the two writs have been issued and served.” 

“ Put a distress in Grubbins’s house ; I’ll have no more of him. 
It’s very hard, Mr. Himbleton, that a man cannot get his rents ; 
everybody takes advantage of me. Put a distress in, Trigg.” 

“Distress accordingly ; it is done, sir; will have it in no time,” 
said Mr. Trigg, jumping from his stool, snatching up a shabby white 
hat with a band round it, and disappearing, muttering, as he went, 
“ Kind man, Mr. Pensax, and business-like ; will have his rents, and 
shall have his rents.” 
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“Yes, I will; quite right, Mr. Trigg. If I like to give money 
away, that is one thing; but I'll have my due. If they can’t 
pay rent, let them go into an almshouse. [I'll give ’em some alms- 
houses, Mr. Himbleton, that I will, They shall never say I am 
hard ; I’ll give em some almshouses. Come along, Mr. Himbleton ; 
let us go to dinner.” 

Dinner was on the table when we re-entered the room. It was 
uncovered and smoking, whatever it was. Whether the large blue 
and white dish contained a bird with a long neck, or a fish armed 
like the sword-fish, or some extraordinary animal, I could not dis- 
tinguish. 

“ Shall I send you a little mutton, Mr. Himbleton?” asked Mrs. 
Trigg, who had taken her seat at the head of the table. ‘ You are 
surprised at our joint.” 

“Yes, yes; never mind. Mr. Himbleton does not want any 
apology—do you, Himbleton, eh? You know, we are plain people.” 

“No, Mr. Pensax ; but a leg of mutton, when the meat has all 
been cut away for cutlets and the remainder is cooked as you will 
have it, sir—and very properly, as you are the master—with the 
bone sticking out as this does; such a joint, sir, has a peculiar 
appearance.” 

“T know; quite right. The joint looks like something that it is 
not. Mr. Himbleton will excuse it. Many things get credit for 
being what they ain’t. People say I am hard and unkind,” said 
Pensax, commencing to dine with noisy earnestness. 

“You are the most generous of men, Mr. Pensax. Let those who 
doubt it ask those who see you always and know your habits,” said 
Mrs. Trigg, taking the smallest slice of mutton that was ever yet 
called a slice for her own plate. 

“ Yes, that’s it,” Mr. Pensax replied. 

“T suppose Peter is too busy to come and dine, or perhaps Mr. 
Himbleton would rather we dined alone,” said Mrs. Trigg. 

“Oh, no. Mr. Himbleton would not mind, I am sure ; would you, 
Himbleton? We always dine together—Mrs. Trigg, my housekeeper, 
and Mr. Trigg, my clerk. It saves time and money, you see, 
because we talk over business matters at dinner.” 

“Pray do not let me disturb your family arrangements in the 
least,” I said. 

“No; that is right. Peter will be here soon, Mrs. Trigg ; he has 
gone to see Grubbins,” said Pensax. 

Mr. Trigg returned at this moment, and, without a word, took his 
seat at the table. 
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“‘ Have you done it, Trigg?” asked Pensax. 

“It is done,” said the clerk, swallowing a potato, and gloating over 
a thick piece of meat from the knuckle of the strange joint, which 
now seemed to be pointing a long finger at him. 

“T’m going to give Wulstan some almshouses,” said Mr. Pensax. 

“You'll give all you’ve got away,” said Mrs. Trigg; “you are 
always giving.” 

“Yes. Well, we will draw in our horns a little when we go to the 
Hall,” Pensax replied. ‘‘ You must come and see me at the Hall, 
Petherington Hall. We shall have to be a little more lavish in our 
domestic affairs when we get there, Mrs. Trigg.” 

“Then it is true,” exclaimed Mrs. Trigg, “you are going to be 
married, Mr. Pensax ?” 

“Well, if I am, Mrs. Trigg, I suppose I can if I like,” said 
Pensax. 

“Of course you can, sir; you can be ruined if you like; you can 
have a lady-wife as will spend all your money. Mr. Himbleton can 
marry ; that is a different thing; he is young, and has no money; 
now you are not young, and the money you’ve got ought not to be 
squandered. Why, the money you've lent the Dean” 

“ Mrs. Trigg, that is enough; you have no right to mention the 
Dean. I may lend anybody money if I please, I suppose.” 

“I beg pardon, Mr. Pensax,” said Mrs. Trigg, in a subdued voice. 

“‘ Kind, generous man, Mr. Pensax,” muttered Trigg, with a mouth- 
ful of mutton. 

“How it is Trigg doesn’t get fat I can’t think,” said Pensax, 
looking up at his clerk; “the quantity he eats is something 
wonderful.” 

“ He worries himself too much about your business, Mr. Pensax, 
to get fat,” said Mrs. Trigg, promptly. 

Trigg certainly was a thin fellow, and yet his hair curled. I 
remember that this struck me at the time as something singular. 
Zimmerman, in his “ Life of Haller,” extensively quoted by Lavater, 
attaches much importance to the hair in the delineation of character. 
Dark curly hair is never associated with a weak, timid, or easily- 
oppressed organisation. Now Mr. Trigg was evidently ruled by 
Mrs. Trigg and Mr. Pensax as easily as if he had the white, tender, 
clear, weak hair of a delicate, gentle, and confiding nature. But 
Trigg had the light-coloured eyebrow which, associated with dark 
hair, is said to denote dishonesty. His face was a curious com- 
pound of submission and passion, cunning and obedience, sensuous- 
ness and humility. 
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“Yes, I worry myself with your business,” he said, endorsing his 
wife’s reply to Mr. Pensax. “I’m always at it, more fool me, day 
and night.” 

He furtively slipped several potatoes upon his plate while he was 
looking at Pensax. 

“Yes, more fool me ; but I like the work—I’m ready for to come, 
for to go, for to fetch, for to carry.” 

“That will do, Peter ; that will do,” said Mrs. Trigg. 

“ Mr. Pensax is such a kind man,” said Peter. 

“Yes, mind you stick to him,” said Pensax. “I hate ungrateful 
people, and what is more, I throw them over; for what we have 
received Lord make us truly thankful; now, Mr. Himbleton, I’m 
going to see some of my tenants ; will you go with me, or walk back 
to Wulstan ?—Liberty Hall, you know.” 

Mr. Pensax made this little speech all in a breath. I elected to 
go home, and we parted on the spot. Presently, finding I had left a 
newspaper behind which I did not wish to lose, I returned for it. 
Mrs. Trigg detained me to congratulate me upon my being Miss 
Ruth Oswald’s lover. 

“If you would not mind’ stepping into my own little room, Mr. 
Himbleton, and having one little glass of cherry brandy—do, sir ; let 
me prevail upon you.” 

Mrs. Trigg conducted me up two flights of crazy stairs, with the 
whitewash falling in patches here and there from the walls. Stopping 
outside what appeared to be a closet, she unlocked the door and 
ushered me into a cozy and comfortable room. It was like the 
matron’s room in a prison—a little snuggery kept apart from the 
severity of uncarpeted corridors and grated windows. 

“T knew you would be surprised,” said Mrs. Trigg, working her 
way, like a crab in petticoats, to a cupboard, and producing, with 
the grace of a lady, a tiny decanter and a liqueur glass. “I have 
not been accustomed to Mr. Pensax’s mode of life, I assure you. If 
my poor father could come back from his grave and see me, he would, 
sir, be that astonished there would be nothing like it.” 

Here Mrs. Trigg began to weep, and I to regret my return. 

“ But it has all come from my disobeying him ; all come from that. 
I would marry Peter; he was my first love; and if you had only 
known him then, before his troubles ; his hair that delightful and 
curly you never see. Taste it, sir; I am sure you will like it.” 

“His hair?” I said. I was mildly jocular in those days. 

“No, the brandy, Mr. Himbleton. However, where there is true 
love it is no use attempting to stay its force ; though, Mr. Himbleton, 
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the match between Miss Oswald and Mr. Pensax certainly surprised 
me at first.” 

“It surprises me a great deal,” I said, ‘“‘after what I have seen 
to-day, Mrs. Trigg.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is true ; and that beautiful young Miss Ruth, who 
is to be your own, sir. Oh, she is the sweetest and dearest young lady 
in the world ; and his Reverence the Dean—well, he always makes me 
cry, he is so much like my poor father, who, though only a farmer as 
it were, was distinguished in his manners, and he could not bear poor 
Peter.” 

At this moment there was a tap at the door, a key was inserted in 
the lock, which opened with a spring, and Mr. Trigg entered. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Himbleton—kind man, Mr. Pensax—one sip, 
if you please, Mrs. ‘T., and then for business,” said Trigg, rubbing 
his hands and propelling himself towards the cherry brandy in a 
jerking and startling manner. 

“‘ How dare you come up here, Peter?” said Mrs. Trigg. 

“Won't do it again ; forgive me this once—kind man Mr. Pensax,” 
replied Trigg, taking his cherry brandy at a gulp, and jerking himself 
out of the room. 

When I followed him I felt as if I were glad to escape; as if I 
were awakening from an ugly dream. Once again outside the 
blistered door of the Pensax establishment I walked with long strides 
towards Wulstan. It seemed as if I had slipped aside from the 
paths of rectitude and fallen into unclean ways; as if I had been 
forced into vile companionship. The feeling of repugnance towards the 
prison crowd which surrounded the Vicar of Wakefield when he was 
arrested for debt came back tome. The foul witch, Sycorax, had 
crossed my path ; not that there was anything particularly objection- 
able in Mrs. Trigg; indeed, that wretched woman’s voice was 
musical, and could be even sweet and tender. It was the voice of a 
syren with warts; the voice of the woman in the show with a 
man’s beard. I don’t know what strange and hideous thoughts took 
possession of me. The atmosphere of the place had crept into 
my brain. The blistered door and the falling whitewash had got 
into my mind. My stomach rose against the grovelling meal of 
which I had partaken—rose in rebuke as my very soul seemed to rise 
against myself. I was angry with myself all the way home, angry 
and ashamed. I felt as though I had committed some terrible 
crime. Even when thoughts of Sycorax and her offspring conjured 
up fora moment the beautiful vision of Ruth in the character of 
Miranda, my thoughts could not fix the dear delusion. I wandered 
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away from all that was good and beautiful. My thoughts were 
slimy, as if toads and filthy creeping things had made a 
thoroughfare of them. It seemed to me that the Dean of Wulstan 
had been grossly insulted, and that I had shared in calumniating 
him. The names of Ruth and Mary, to be familiar in the 
mouths of Mrs. Trigg and that person who had trained himself, 
parrot-like, to sound the praises of Pensax, was as if people had 
jeered at the Oswalds in the street. And the Dean’s daughter 
to be married to Erasmus Pensax, who sat down to eat in common 
with the Triggs, and who dealt with bailiffs and issued writs! 
I could not believe it. That Ruth, the noblest and loveliest girl 
in all the world, and the daughter of a Dean, should some day 
become my wife, was a piece of wild romance that shadowed 
forth a condescension fit to be put into a ballad; but for Mary, 
a Cleopatra of women, a Juno in her way, as haughty as she 
was handsome, to be mated with a grovelling slave like Pensax ; 
it could not be. Fortuna would never put this slight upon Beauty 
and Pride. 

The Cathedral bells were chiming for afternoon service as I entered 
the College precincts. I saw Dean Oswald, his head erect and his 
face aglow with health, enter the cloisters. A strange sensation of 
dread passed over me. The Dean’s shadow followed him through 
the dim arches as if it were an independent creation. A voice 
whispered in my ear, “The Dean is accursed, and Pensax is his 
devil.” I hurried home afeared. My troubled mind pictured the 
Dean a prisoner behind the blistered door of Pensax’s house, with 
Trigg and his master making mouths at him, while Mrs. Trigg com- 
pelled me to say, “ Mr. Pensax is a kind man.” The faces on the 
College Green gateway had eyes to leer out of their stone sockets as 
I passed, and when I entered the ancient hall of Sidbree House 
I brushed shoulders with the cavalier’s ghost, and saw Robin of 
Portingale’s wife glide out among the crooked fruit trees in the 
garden. What did all this mean? Had the Pensax household 
thrown me back upon some other reminiscence of a former state, 
sending a grating jar of discord through my nature? Or was there a 
fiend at my side, warning my soul of an awful time to come? 

“You are as pale as if you had seen a ghost ; what is the matter ?” 
exclaimed my father. 

“‘T think I am not well,” I stammered. 

“Well! you are not, indeed, George ; what have you been doing?” 

“Frightening myself, I think.” 

I saw my father ring the bell, and heard him ask for a little 
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brandy. I thought Peter Trigg bounded into the room, and 
squatting on his thin haunches, and leering at me under his pale 
eyebrows, said, “ Mr. Pensax is a kind man.” 

And that is all I remember. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AN INTERREGN UM. 


THERE is a blank in my life at this period, a blank of two months, 
during which memory made no notes upon the tablets of the brain. 

When I tried to remember what had happened all events halted at 
the blistered door of Pensax’s house. I knew that something else 
had occurred. I had been ill. My wasted features, the presence of 
a nurse, a table with phials upon it and a little handbell told me 
this ; but how long had I been ill? Vainly trying to interpret the 
interregnum, it seemed to me as if some ’prentice hand had been 
practising upon memory’s tablets. They were smudged and blurred. 
Here and there I traced a line of reason, but the moment I set 
myself to dissect the words they disappeared in a vague shadowy 
outline signifying nothing. 

“You are to be dressed to-day, George, and make your appearance 
once more in my room. Do you think the smell of paint will hurt 
you?” 

This was one of the earliest intimations I received both of my 
illness and my getting better. The speaker was my father. He 
addressed me in a whisper, and took my hand as if it were some 
delicate curiosity in danger of being broken. 

“The paint ! Oh, no, father, it will be very pleasant,” I said, looking 
up wonderingly at him. 

“I thought you would like the studio best,” said my father; “we 
have had the old sofa carried into it, and the room made particularly 
comfortable. ‘Thank God you are better, George. What a long 
weary time it has been for you, my dear fellow.” 

“Has it?” I asked. “No, I think not. I don’t remember any- 
thing,” I said ; “ very little, at all events, father. How long have I 
been lying here?” 

“Two months, George ; two long, weary months,” said my father, 
with a sigh. 

“ Good heavens !” I exclaimed, “‘ two months !” 

“Two sad, eventful months, George, months full of strange events ; 
but you must not talk any more at present ; quiet, my boy, that is 
the great heal-all now.” 
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“What of Ruth?” I asked, in a whisper, just as my father was 
leaving the room. ‘ What of Miss Ruth Oswald?” 

“She will be here to-day,” he said, “and you will see her.” 

The thought of seeing Ruth sent a warm thrill of rapture to my 
heart. 

It was in the month of November. I caught a glimpse of the 
weird fruit trees tossing about their gaunt limbs in the garden. My 
father put his arm round me when I was dressed, and helped me 
into the studio. He said I had grown. I was taller thanhe. I 
should soon get fat again, he said. He supposed I should want to 
take a walk alone, seeing how light and nimble I was. He talked 
to me all the way to his room as if I were a spoiled child, instead 
of a man ready for ordination, and looking forward to his first 
sermon. It seemed as if I were taking part in a dream—not in a 
dream of my own, in somebody else’s dream. I was a shadow— 
the shadow of George Himbleton. Where was George Himbleton ? 
I consulted my memory, but only to encounter the smudgy hiero- 
glyphics of the ’prentice hand. The gaunt apple trees flung their 
arms up as we passed the little window in the corridor. The wind 
swept by with a moan. It came upon me for the moment like the 
voice of Ossian. O bard of drear November, how often since then 
have we been companions in the solitude ! 

It was comfortable indeed, the old studio. The English halberds, 
bills, and partisans had been carefully dusted, and packed in a corner 
with the familiar spears, swords, and Cromwellian boots; the pictures 
on the walls had been re-hung, the rough sketches of knights and 
ladies had been interspersed with bright bits of landscape that made 
the rugged trunks of trees sketched for weird pictures look more 
gaunt and rugged still. The mantel-shelf had been cleared of its 
nick-nacks, pipe-cases, crayons, and pencils, leaving the old 
vases to stand out in all their sombre beauty. Over the fire- 
place was hung “ Robin of Portingale’s Wife,” with the text carefully 
painted in reddish-brown characters in the left hand corner :— 

Up, then, came that lady fair, 
With torches burning bright, 

She thought to give Sir Gyles a drink, . 
And found her own wed knight. 

A ruddy fire was blazing on the hearth, the glow of the wooden 
logs competing with the torchlight in the picture. There was an 
old-fashioned sofa near the fire with a screen round it, a screen 
covered with quaint sketches in colours and sepia. I was glad to 
reach the cushioned seat. 
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‘“‘T had no idea I was so weak, father,” I said, as I slipped back 
among the rugs and pillows with which the sofa was filled. 

“I had no idea you were so strong,” my father replied. ‘“ Now 
you are to have this glass of sherry.” 

“‘ My poor father,” I said, “‘ you are quite a nurse. I feel ashamed 
to give you so much trouble.” 

“Trouble, my dear boy! It is long since I was so happy as I am 
at this moment. There, your hand trembles—it is the unusual exercise 
you have had. Take it from me. That’s it, that’s it; you will soon 
get on now, George.” 

I had been very seriously ill. My life had trembled in the balance. 
I had been in the shadow of the brighter land. I must have almost 
breathed the heavenly air. And yet I knew it not. Kind Death, 
to have held thine hand at last! Had I gone then I should have 
been spared a world of sorrow ; but Oh! the sweets that have mingled 
with the bitters! The sweets of Ruth’s dear voice, her hand resting 
in mine, our conversations by the fire, our wanderings by the river, 
our short journey of bliss, and the certainty of meeting again. No, 
I would not have had thee take me then, grim guide of the shades. 
It were far better as it is. And I chide thee not for what thou hast 
done. We are here but fora day. Our destination is beyond. We 
have just time enough to meet those we love and mark down our 
partners for the world to come. I have read the opinion of an able 
physician that in a dangerous illness a Christian has a better chance 
of recovery than an unbeliever ; that religious resignation is a more 
soothing medicine than poppy, a better cordial than ether. The 
morbid apprehension of death in the unbeliever often hastens his 
end. His trembling hand shakes the glass in which his hours are 
numbered. Heaven was gracious to me in that illness of mine. The 
resignation of the Christian would not have made me content to 
leave Ruth. It was well that a veil was drawn over my mind, leaving 
me to grope my way in the dark; or my hand, governed by the con- 
sciousness of danger, had shaken the sands of life away. 

Presently the nurse came into the room, and, with the smile of one 
who brings good news, whispered in my father’s ear ; and, looking on 
me with the expression of triumph which a good nurse’s face wears 
on the first day that her patient is dressed, left the room. 

“Tt is Ruth,” my father said. ‘She has come to see you, George. 
Do not question her over much; let her talk in her own way. 
Heaven has laid great trials upon her during the last two months. I 
will bring her to you.” 

The minutes hung heavily on the dial between my father’s 
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departure and his return. I listened for her footstep. The wood 
crackled in the fire. The trees in the garden creaked like rusty doors 
in a high wind. My heart beat wildly. And then a sudden fear 
fell upon me. I heard the voice of Pensax. Trigg dashed in 
upon my memory. These dread shadows fled when her hand touched 
the door. She had come up the stairs alone. My father thought it 
was better so. The strength of Hercules seemed to possess me for 
a moment when she entered the room. I received her in my arms. 
She laid her head upon my shoulder and sobbed. She could not 
speak. I could only say “ Ruth, dear Ruth.” How pale she was! 
Her eyes were sunken. There was no colour in her cheeks. She 
was loaded with crape. Her hands were thin. Had death been near 
her too? A cold, stark, wintry thought of graves came into my 
mind. What had happened? Something more than my illness. 
There was a hissing on the hearth, and the fire stood still for a moment. 
I looked up. The snow was falling thickly, drawing a white curtain 
outside the windows, and muffling the tap of the ivy leaves. “Do 
not question her over much,” my father said. My soul had strange 
forebodings of sorrow. When I would have removed Ruth’s arms 
from my neck she clung to me as if loth to trust herself to look 
into my eyes. 

‘My dear Ruth,” I said presently, “will you not take off your 
cloak ?” 

She removed her arms, and I staggered to the sofa. 

“ Ah, how thoughtless of me,” said Ruth, “to let you stand so 
long and make you miserable.” 

“I am much better, Ruth, and shall soon be quite well,” I said. 

“You must not look at me so earnestly, George; you will make 
me cry again if you do.” 

There was a deep, fervent longing in her dark eyes, a sympathetic 
tenderness, an eloquence of sorrow and sadness and yearning, 
which pained me. 

“Let us sit together and talk, Ruth,” I said, when she had removed 
her sombre cloak, and let her hair fall over her shoulders. 

Ruth came and sat beside me. The fire leaped up the chimney 
with the renewed vigour of a freshly-lighted log which I laid upon 
the hearth. The snow drove against the windows with a soughing 
sound. I put my arm round Ruth and gathered her to my heart. 

“What has happened, Ruth?” I asked her, taking her hand in 
mine, and whispering the words gently in her ear. “It will relieve 
you to tell me, I am sure. The heart is better for dividing its 
sorrows, as well as its happiness, with another.” 
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“ Oh, George, but for you my heart would have broken. The 
remembrance of that autumn day on the river, and the hope of being 
a consolation and help to you, alone supported me.” 

“My dear Ruth, let this moment be an augury of happiness to 
come.” 

“Tf I had not had you to pray for, George, my poor little brain 
would nof have borne it all.” 

“Had you not prayed for me, I should not have been here, Ruth. 
God has been good to me because you asked Him.” 

“Your father said we were not to talk too much.” 

“We will sit and watch the fire, Ruth, and follow our fortunes 
through the streets, and fields, and cities which the cinders and ashes 
make beneath the flame. I see two happy lovers sitting in the 
shadow of an ancient abbey. I see an altar in a parish church ”—— 

“Don’t, don’t, George ; pray see no more. You know not what 
you say.” 

“Tell me, then, dear Ruth, what shall I see,” I asked her, 
drawing her closer to me. 

‘We will not talk of these things now,” said Ruth, looking into 
my face with the tears in her eyes. “There is a coffin in the fire, 
George—that is all I see.” 

Her hand trembled, her tears fell faster, and then burying her 
face in her hands, she said “I am an orphan, George.” 

Then my heart stood still, for I knew that I had been speaking 
daggers to her. I bowed my head over her and kissed 
her forehead. We sat there long, long, until the fire was 
smouldering on the hearth. I could find no words to soothe her. 
I only pressed her hand and kissed it. Her sorrow had its full sway. 
My tears mingled with her own. ‘There are times when silence is 
more eloquent than words. The poor Dean was gone. The tall, noble 
figure was laid low. He would come no more out of the shadow of 
the cloisters. The snow was falling upon his grave. And she had 
borne all this alone while I had lain unconscious of her woe. “On 
what strange grounds we build our hopes and fears ; man’s life is all 
a mist, and in the dark our fortunes meet us.” For we are but of 
yesterday, and know nothing because our days upon earth are a 
shadow. 

“You are more than ever mine now, Ruth,” I said by and by, 
“more than ever dear to me. God has spared me to be a comfort 
and a solace to you.” 

“God is good,” she said. ‘He knows what is best for us all.” 

“Let that thought bring back cheerfulness to your heart, Ruth. 
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It is not good to grieve over much. Be comforted, my own dear 
Ruth.” 

“T try to bear myself as he would have taught me, George ; and I 
will, for your sake, and in reverence for his memory. You will never 
leave me ?” 

“Never, Ruth!” I said. “Let us stir the fire and ring the bell. 
You are faint.” 

I resolved to shake off the sorrow that was creeping about my heart. 
It would not do to encourage Ruth to mourn. I would be brisk and 
talk. She should catch a cheerful inspiration from my manner. I 
laid fresh logs upon the fire. I rang the bell. I poured out a glass 
of sherry, and pressed it upon Ruth. She drank it. I ordered some 
biscuits. They were brought. My father followed the servant into 
the room. 

“We have determined to be cheerful,” I said to my father, 
motioning him to change the sad expression of his face—“ deter- 
mined to be cheerful, in spite of the snow.” 

“That is right,” said my father, taking off his velvet cap and 
coming up to Ruth by the fire. ‘We have many blessings to be 
thankful for ; let us think of that, and look into the future with hope 
and thankfulness. You must get to work again, Miss Ruth; you 
must indeed. ‘There is nothing so good for the mind as occupation. 
Art expects much from you, my dear young lady ; and Art must be 
satisfied.” 

‘1 will begin again whenever you please,” said Ruth, with a sigh 
that would come, notwithstanding her efforts to rise to the standard 
of action we were setting up for her. 

“ Begin to-morrow, Ruth,” I said. “ Begin at once, and I can sit 
here and play the critic.” 

“T will,” she said, smiling a faint shadowy smile. 

“Well said,” exclaimed my father. “Why, you are beginning 
already to look like yourself again.” 

My father walked about the room and chatted, and tried all kinds 
of artifices to divert Ruth, as though she were an infant. 

Are we not infants all? We stretch out our arms, and know not 
wherefore. Is it not as he hath sung whose words go with me in 
these closing days—the poet of this later time? We trust that 
somehow good will be the final goal of ill. But we know not any- 
thing. We can but trust that good shall fall, at last—far off—at last, 
and every winter have its spring. 


But what am I? 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry. 
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In the evening, as soon as the shutters were closed and the candles 
were lighted, my father finished the story which Ruth had com- 
menced. 

“If Ruth is to come to-morrow, and again the next day, as no 
doubt she will, it is better that you should know all the strange 
history of this past two months, George. If you will lie down com- 
fortably, and promise not to excite yourself any more than you can 
possibly help, I will tell you what has occurred.” 

“Thank you, father,” I said. “I feel wonderfully strong con- 
sidering all things.” 

“And so you are. I did not intend to talk to you any more until 
to-morrow ; but you are a man, and will control yourself, and it is 
better, for Ruth’s sake, that you should know the rest from me. You 
learnt from her the poor Dean’s death?” 

“Yes, poor girl, I did. You need not be afraid, father; I am 
strong enough to hear anything.” 

I was lying upon the sofa, and looking into the fire. The snow 
was still falling. Every now and then the fire hissed at it, and then 
leaped up the great open chimney, as if indignant at the wintry 
intrusion. Flickers of light fell upon the armour, the cups, and 
swords in the corner, and made the pictures seem to live in the 
changing lights. Robin of Portingale’s wife retreated into shadow 
before the ruddier glare of the winter logs. Quaint figures on the 
screen came and went, starting out of sepia shadows and going back 
again into heavy indigo clouds and brown madder foregrounds. The 
firelight fell upon my father’s white head, and gloated upon his 
brown velvet coat. The burning, ruddy glow upon the hearthstone 
was reflected back upon my father, setting him in a warm light 
that made him stand out like the leading figure in a time-toned 
picture. It was a fine intellectual face, my father’s, softened by 
thoughtful shadows about the eyes and mouth. He often sits by 
my side now in the evening, looking upon me with his benevolent 
smile, holding in his right hand a favourite meerschaum pipe, as 
was his wont while he talked. 

“ There has been a wedding as well as a funeral, George, during 
your illness,” said my father, filling his pipe. 

“* Mary Oswald ?” I said. 

“Yes,” said my father. ‘‘ I don’t know which is the saddest event 
of the two, the funeral or the wedding.” 

“She is living?” I said, gazing into the fire and seeing there the 
calm haughty face. 

“Yes. It took place a fortnight after you were laid up. Wulstan 
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was very much surprised, not exactly at Pensax marrying the Dean’s 
daughter, but at the wedding taking place with so little notice to 
Mrs. Grundy, you know.” 

“Yes, I understand, father.” 

“‘Wulstan thought the Dean and the bride and bridegroom ought 
to have consulted them, and told them all about it months previously, 
so that the Sewing Clubs and the evening tea parties might have talked 
it over and made scandal out of it if possible. Heaven knows they 
have had enough to talk about since.” 

My father sighed and took a turn round the room to compose 
himself, and then continued his story. 

“« They were married at our parish church, in a quiet but dignified 
way. I was one of the guests. Ruth was one of the bridesmaids. 
The breakfast was at the Deanery. The poor Dean made a 
touching and eloquent speech. Pensax spoke fairly. He had 
evidently committed to memory what he said. Nevertheless, he 
spoke with some sort of dignity, and I could see an indication of 
satisfaction in the Dean’s face, as if a serious difficulty had been 
happily surmounted. The bride and bridegroom went away to spend 
a short honeymoon at a country seat in Herefordshire, which had 
been placed at their disposal by a relative of the Dean’s.” 

** Do you think she loved Pensax ?” I asked. 

“No,” said my father. 

“Then why did she marry him? Young Desprey said she would.” 

“Have you not often heard her talk of self-sacrifice being the 
noblest instinct of humanity ?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“Do you not remember, for example, the very first time she 
appeared in this room, that the conversation turned upon that 
subject ?” 

“Yes, I do!” I said, asking myself secretly if I should ever forget 
that happy day. 

“ Do you not remember my telling you that the Dean was involved 
in monetary troubles ?” 

“T do, and I do not forget some remarks the Dean made when we 
dined there the first time.” 

“ Pensax was the Dean’s friend,” said my father ; “whenever the 
Dean was in trouble, Pensax came to the rescue. Aye, and behaved 
generously, too, there is no doubt, paying enormous sums for the 
Dean. Mary Oswald knew this. When cloud and rack and storm 
came upon the Deanery, when her father was in more than ordinary 
trouble and tribulation, Pensax always brought sunshine and peace. 
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‘Send for Mr. Pensax’ was always upon her lips at these times. 
Pensax was the hope and stay of the house, and Mary Oswald had a 
grateful heart. Presently Pensax made overtures of marriage to 
Mary, not through the Dean, but direct ; for Mary, after her mother’s 
death, took the leading place in the establishment, and had great 
power over the Dean. Mary was proud, and had nourished in her 
heart the ambition, if she ever married, to wed a man of distinction. 
It was a great trial for her haughty nature to put aside this ambition ; 
but she did it, and schooled herself to what she came to’ regard as 
her mission, her destiny. And thus it came about.” 

I followed my father’s story in the fire, building up the 
changing scenes with the smouldering logs as he drew the moving 
picture. 

“The bells rang merrily all day long, George, and I went to and 
fro between the Deanery, to and fro from your bedside, where you 
lay unconscious of all that was goingon. I had to tell Ruth how you 
were, and encourage her with hopeful words. She looked supremely 
lovely, George.” 

“God bless her!” I said. 

“Mr. Molineau was there and Mrs. Stamford ; young Desprey’s father 
was there, too, and two men from your college. Lord Wulstan was there 
also, and Lady Mary Grey, and a most fashionable company, you may 
be sure. In a fortnight the bride and bridegroom came home to 
Petherington Hall—a fine place which Pensax had purchased six 
months previously from the Duke of Wentworth. Their return was 
followed by various unhappy rumours. Wulstan stood in its door- 
ways and whispered that Mrs. Pensax was a miserable woman ; 
Wulstan went to its dinner-parties and its tea-parties, and talked of 
nothing else but the wedding, the honeymoon, and the coming home. 
Mrs. Trigg, they said, had more authority at Petherington Hall than 
Mrs. Pensax had. Mrs. Trigg received the bride with a mop in her 
hand, and the bride fell over a bucket in the hall. No humiliation 
was sufficient to satisfy the imagination of Wulstan. The gossiping, 
lazy city sat down and invented the wildest stories of infelicity. Mrs. 
Trigg’s name was mixed up with that of Mrs. Pensax in the strangest 
way. Everybody seemed to forget the poor Dean, and what was due 
to his feelings. Some went so far as to say that the Dean had sold 
his daughter to Pensax, and others said Pensax was a madman. 
There were even persons to be found malicious enough to say that 
Mrs. Trigg was, in fact, Pensax’s wife, and that Peter Trigg was 
only a blind ; that a half-crazy servant-boy was Pensax’s son. I need 
not tell you, George, how it pained me to hear these things. I 
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visited Petherington Hall, and was in a position to contradict nearly 
every detail of gossip ; at all events, I felt that I could do so. Mrs. 
Pensax was not a happy woman. I could see that. There was a 
general evidence of meanness and want of taste in the arrangements 
of the house, but no ground for the wild rumours and equally wild 
‘statements by eye-witnesses’ which had possession of Wulstan. 
However, within five weeks of her marriage Mrs. Pensax fled from 
her husband.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed ; “fled—ran away? And where 
is she now?” 

“ Nobody knows,” said my father, lowering his voice to a 
whisper ; “ nobody but Ruth.” 

“Mrs. Pensax made some explanation to the Dean in a letter, 
which she sent to him by Trigg, who was under cross-examination in 
the Dean’s room for an hour. The next morning, the Dean lying 
later than usual, his man went into his room and found him dead.” 

My father laid his pipe down and looked into the fire and sighed 
heavily. My thoughts went to Ruth. My heart bled for her. To 
think that all this time I was in another world, as it were ; farther 
from her than if I had been at the Antipodes ! 

“Tt is a very sad story, father ; a heart-rending story,” I said. 

“It is indeed,” said my father, “it is indeed.” 

That night I heard the surging blast wander round the timbered 
house. The November wind was hoarse with winter snow. I heard 
the Spirit of the Tempest cry aloud. Sounds of battle fell upon 
my ear. I saw troops dashing through the echoing streets. There 
was a dead cavalier in the hall. Robin of Portingale’s wife was 
lying stark and cold in the snow. Plaintive voices were in the wind. 
I heard the bell tolling for the broken-hearted Dean. I saw the 
marriage guests put on their mourning cloth. Then the roaring of 
the seas took up the sound of the tempest, and I saw on a foreign 
strand the ghost of Mary Oswald wandering alone by the billows. 
O for the voice of Cona to set to the poetry of words the thoughts 
and the pictures that haunted me then, that come and go in my 
memory now, after this long, cold lapse of years ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OUT OF THE SHADOW. 


I sat beside her for many days during that dark November weather. 
My father complained that there was no light for painting. Yet 
Ruth and he stood before their easels. The fire made a merry 
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sound upon the hearth, The wind came down from its noisy 
clamour into a sad, quiet monotone. The crooked trees in the 
garden were silent and still. The snow melted away, and left the 
stunted grass and plants to the mercy of the wintry air. 

Ruth came almost every day to my father’s studio. I see her 
now in a plain black dress that seems to cling about her and 
give roundness to her lithe and supple figure. It is not unlike a 
modern fashion. The old Squire’s daughters have just returned from 
London with dresses not unlike that worn by Ruth. It is short in 
the waist, and sufficiently low in the neck to exhibit the graceful 
roundness of the throat. Her dark hair falls upon her shoulders. In 
her left hand she holds a mawl-stick, upon which her right arm rests 
while she rubs in the background of a wild bit of landscape for a 
picture of Fingal engaging the Spirit of Loda. My father is putting 
in the two strange warriors. He is a little uneasy without his pipe, 
but Ruth’s most earnest entreaties will not induce him to light it. 
No matter that she says artists are permitted every licence in this 
respect, he will only smoke when she is gone, and then he sits 
over the fire and talks about her with a loving tenderness that is 
sweet and pleasant beyond all description to his happy listener. 

I chide my memory when I think that this time of darkness and 
sorrow to Ruth had so much sunshine for me. How could I be 
unhappy sitting beside her, with my heart full of her image? Oh, the 
wonderful things we talked about in those days! We designed 
subjects for pictures by the score. Ossian was our principal theme. 
The very sadness of the poet seemed to have a dispelling influence 
upon our sorrows. Standing in the presence of his mournful pictures, 
our own woes would now and then become dwarfed, or receive a 
halo of poetry which lifted them from the earth and made their 
weight lighter to bear. My father would argue that the Celtic bard 
was superior in many respects to Homer. He acknowledged the 
vastness of Homer’s knowledge, the splendid variety of his work— 
its vivacity, its power ; but he claimed for Ossian a higher dignity of 
sentiment, a truer pathos, and a more consummate skill in describing 
nature. We talked of the origin of the heathen idolatry and 
mythological divinity, and I find intellectual refreshment for the mind 
even now in the memory of some of those discussions. My father 
was a better read man than I had believed him to be up to this time. 
He traced tradition back to the first Cataclysm, thence down to the 
first Olympiad. He filled that interval of darkness, when there were 
no written records, with marvellous tales. ‘The people had certain 
vague notions of the Deity and the ministry of angels. They 
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combined these ideas with stories of their kings and heroes, and the 
latter they deified, ascribing to their gods all the infirmities of 
mankind. These fables were exaggerated and filled with superstitious 
wonders. Hence originated the stories of Jupiter and the Centimani, 
and Pelion and Ossa, Bacchus and Theseus, Andromede and Medea ; 
and these were the original versions of our tales of giants, knight- 
errants, and rescuing of kings’ daughters from enchanters and 
dragons. 

“ These,” said my father, “were the views of an old Sussex rector 
in 1700, whose manuscripts upon Theism I discovered in the Cathedral 
library last year. It was in great measure owing to the deifying of 
princes,” continued my father, putting in the finishing touches to 
Fingal’s shield ; “for most of those gods which were worshipped by 
the old heathen were formerly kings of the country they adored. 
Your teaching at Oxford, I imagine, George, must have settled in 
your mind the conviction that the great Assyrian Belus was either 
Nimrod or some other great prince of that country. The Greek 
Jupiter was King of Crete; Saturnus, Janus, Faunus, Fatua, Romulus 
were princes of Italy. Juno was the old Jana, and Saturn was the 
true name of that old king whose name is still preserved in the 
Teutonic Seater. Bacchus was a great conqueror in the East, and 
Ceres, or Isis, a queen of Egypt. And this was the origin of 
idolatry, Miss Ruth, according to my Sussex friend, in whom I 
implicitly believe. These deities were first adopted as tutelar gods 
of the place, and worshipped with the Supreme God, but in time, like 
saint-worship, they took the place of the Supreme Being. Besides 
people stood upon punctilios of honour to have their particular god 
the greatest god ; so that there was not any little hedge-god of a puny 
province that his votaries did not regard as equal to the gods of the 
King of Assyria. There is a subject for George’s first sermon.” 

And this was my theme, written to the text of “Thou shalt 
have none other Gods but Me.” I preached it in our own parish 
church soon after my ordination, and I illustrated an early form of 
idolatry by the very ancient writing of Job in that passage where he 
disowns having worshipped the sun or moon. “If I beheld the 
sun when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness, and my heart 
hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth has kissed my hand ; this 
were also an iniquity to be punished by the Judge, for I should have 
denied the God that is above.” My father and Ruth sat and listened 
to the young preacher, sat in the old family pew. Canon Molineau 
was there also, and he came and dined with us afterwards. The 
time was close upon Christmas. By the end of November I had 
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sufficiently recovered from my illness to go through the solemn cere- 
mony of ordination. In the middle of December I preached my first 
sermon. All this time Ruth had been staying at the Deanery alone. 
The Dean had no female relatives. During a portion of the time, Mrs. 
Trigg had kept house there; this was after Mrs. Pensax had left 
Petherington Hall. It turned out that all the Dean’s property belonged 
to Mr. Pensax, and there was some talk of a sale by auction. The 
startling fact that by and by Ruth would have no home dawned upon 
me early in December. A new Dean had been appointed, and he was 
expected to arrive early in the new year. The late Dean’s lawyers had 
made various remarkable revelations to my father and also to Ruth. 
The Dean had died without a will, and the whole of his deeds and 
securities were in the hands of Mr. Pensax. This seemed to trouble 
my father greatly. Wulstan said the Dean had died insolvent, and 
had done serious injury to some of his friends who had backed bills for 
him to cover overdraws at the bank, and to secure Pensax’s advances. 
It was a remarkable story to tell in connection with a Dean; but 
the gossiping citizens of Wulstan passed it from lip to lip and seemed 
to take a malicious delight in pulling down the pedestal upon which 
they had formerly elevated the Oswalds. The poor Dean’s insolvency 
and the sad termination of his daughter’s marriage brought the Oswalds 
down to the level of the smallest shopkeeper. Mr. Pensax and Mrs. 
Trigg went up in the social scale in proportion to the fall of the Oswalds. 
Mrs. Trigg had, in fact, given a tea party at the Deanery, not in the 
housekeeper’s room, but in the drawing-room, where I first listened to 
the music of Ruth’s dear voice. From that moment the glory of the 
Deanery departed in my imagination. The altar had been polluted. 
I only remembered its purity. Oh, my dear Ruth, how much you 
must have secretly suffered during those dark winter days! 

“ Has the position of Ruth occurred to you as a subject that must 
be immediately considered?” I asked on the evening of my first 
sermon. 

“It has been a source of anxiety to me for some time,” said my 
father ; ‘she is almost penniless, George.” 

“Thank Heaven!” I said, “for affording me an opportunity to 
show the sincerity of my love.” 

“In what manner, George ?” 

“ ] will marry her at once.” 

“ And how will you live?” asked my father. 

“Mr. Canon Molineau tells me there is a curacy vacant, whichhe 
has no doubt I can have, at Chiswick, near London.” 

“A curacy! what is it worth ?” 
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“Sixty pounds a year,” I said; “but I can make something by 
writing or as a tutor.” 

‘Miserable existence! Better keep a shop or sweep a crossing,” 
exclaimed my father. 

“T can paint a little, you know,” I said. 

“Ruth can; she would make sixty pounds in far less time than 
you could.” 

“Ruth! My dear father, you do not think I would let her paint 
for money ?” I said with warmth. 

“Why not, George?” said my father calmly. 

“Why not! In Heaven’s name, father, do not ask the question 
I replied. 

“ You will get no living, I fear, George,” said my father; “and 
how are you to make an income sufficient to give to a Dean’s 
daughter comforts equal to what she will have a right to expect? I 
can only give you a thousand pounds.” y 

“A thousand pounds !” I exclaimed. ‘ My dear father, I had no 
idea you were worth so large a sum; but I could not think of taking 
it from you.” 

“‘ How, then, will you furnish that house on the Thames which is the 
object of your ambition? A thousand pounds will soon disappear, 
George. But I am not thinking of the present only: there is the 
future, my boy, when I am gone, and you are the father of 
children.” 

A picture of my own fireside, with Ruth’s children climbing my 
knee, leaped into my imagination, and dried up the tear that struggled 
for a moment in my eye at the thought of my father’s empty chair. 

“Oh, I do not fear the future,” I said warmly. “I do not fear 
the future, father, and you must not talk of a world in which you are 
no more. I cannot bear it. Let us live in the present; the future 
will take care of itself.” 

“The danger of being too much in love lies in becoming selfish. 
Take care, George, that you consider Ruth’s happiness, and not only 
your own. Nay, do not think me unkind. I love both of you too 
much for that ; but I sometimes wish, George, that you had not been 
educated for the Church. A man who marries a Dean’s daughter 
ought to be in a fair way for promotion; but your case is a sadly 
exceptional one. ‘We must do the best we can, George. Give me 
your hand. May God bless and preserve you, and give you happi- 
néss and peace.” 

My father was much affected. He walked about the room for 
nearly an hour afterwards, as was often his wont when his mind was 
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troubled, or when he was thinking out some new subject for a 
picture. 

On the following day Ruth came to the studio, as usual. I had 
quite recovered my health. The buoyancy of my spirits had returned 
also. I was full of hope. My brain was alive with pictures of happi- 
ness. I received Ruth alone. My father had gone into the town, 
on purpose that I might have an opportunity of unfolding my pro- 
posals to Ruth. It was a bright December day. 

“You look better than I have seen you for weeks, my dear Ruth,” 
I said, assisting her to remove her cloak. 

“It is the cold air, George, and I walked quickly this morning.” 

“You are better and more cheerful. Your eye is as bright as a 
diamond,” I said ; “it does one’s heart good to see you !” 

**T have had good news, George,” said Ruth, smiling. 

“IT knew something had happened to bring the colour into your 
cheek and that dear smile back into your dear face, Ruth. You 
cannot think how much I love you this morning !” 

“ Really, George, you must not,” said Ruth, quietly unfolding 
herself from my embrace. “ Now, let me tell you quietly what Mary 
says.” 

“Yes, dear; you shall sit down by the fire and tell me. I don’t 
intend to let you do any work so long as the master is away. 
There!” , 

Ruth took from her bosom a black-edged letter, and motioning 
me playfully not to interrupt, read: “I am as happy here as I can 
be under all the circumstances. It grieves me to think of the past, 
but I am schooling myself to look hopefully into the future, and I 
find a happy exercise already in busying myself among the poor of 
this strange country. I hope, at no distant day, to come back to 
England. You must not think ill of my husband ; he has made me 
a very handsome allowance. I ought not to have married him. I 
have been to blame as well as he. I will tell you all some day. I 
should have gone mad had I not dared to keep my senses by flight. 
It is grossly false that Mr. Pensax ill-treated me in that low, vulgar 
sense of ill-treatment understood by his acquaintances. I shall tell 
you all some day. My husband is governed by others, and by a 
weak, perverse nature that borders upon madness; but he has 
generous impulses ; he is a man alternately possessed by good and 
bad angels. Let it cheer you, my dear, loving sister, to know that I 
am not unhappy, and that all my wants are considered. I pray for 
you, my sweet sister, hourly, and for your welfare, and that you 
may be a happy ” 
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Here Ruth stopped and folded up the letter. 

“ A happy what, Ruth?” I said, noticing her confusion. ‘“ May 
I not know?” 

“T did not intend to read so far, George,” she said. 

“ Does not your sister mention me? Now, Ruth, you are hiding 
something from me. May I not know what it is?” 

“No, sir, you may not. Is it not sufficient that you hear the good 
news which has cheered me?” said Ruth, her eyes sparkling in the 
glow of the fire. 

“T know,” I said, taking her hand, “I know what the word is ; 
let me whisper it in your ear.” 

She laid her dear head on one side, and I whispered “ A happy 
wife.” 

Ruth blushed, and tried to escape from my right arm, which stole 
gently round her waist and held her. 

“Yes, a happy wife, Ruth,” I said, my heart beating wildly ; “and 
then your sister mentions me. Does she not? Nay, my own dear, 
dear Ruth, let me hold you fora moment. I have something more 
to whisper.” ? 

It makes my heart beat now to think how long that supple, 
graceful form permitted my loving embrace on that never-to-be- 
forgotten day. Every time Ruth tried to quit my side, I found fresh 
reasons for detaining her. Some new question would occur to me, 
something that could only be whispered in her ear. 

“Let us think and talk of mowing grass and happy lovers, Ruth. 
We have been too sad. It is wrong to mourn always. Do you 
remember when we walked hand in hand through the meadows at 
Tokeston ?” 

“T shall never forget it, George. I often blame myself for letting 
my mind wander into sunny paths when it should be sitting, silent 
and sad, in the shadow,” Ruth replied, turning her dear face towards 
me. 

I looked into her dark, dreamy eyes. I noted the graceful curves 
in her mouth. Her white teeth were whiter than white against the 
contrast of her lips and her brown glowing cheeks. How soon the 
colour had come back to her face. Youth will be youth. Sorrow 
lays its hand upon the maiden ; but youth, like a rosy god, smooths 
away the wrinkled touch. 

“ My own Ruth,” I whispered, “say when you will make me the 
happiest of all men. Nay, do not turn away your head. When shall 
we stand together at the altar and make that holiest pledge of all ?” 

Ruth made no answer, but she did not strive against my embrace. 
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“Mr. Molineau can secure me a curacy near London, and 
there is a house on the Thames belonging to the rector which we 
can have. Fancy in the summer, Ruth, we can walk together by 
the river in the very footsteps of the poet of ‘The Seasons.’” 

“We must wait, George,” Ruth replied. “I understand your 
motive in desiring to begin your new life so quickly.” 

“My motive, Ruth! It is a very selfish one, dear; it has regard 
to my own happiness. I could not bear to be parted from you 
again.” 

“Can you not remain in Wulstan ?” she asked. 

“Do you desire to stay here, Ruth? No, I am sure you do not. 
Should we not be happier away, both of us; carrying with us the 
memory of all that is sweet, and trying to leave behind us as much 
of the bitters as possible, dear? Say ‘Yes,’ Ruth. Let your heart say 
what it feels.” 

“Yes, yes, George,” she said, looking up at me with the tears 
standing in her dear eyes ; ‘‘ but what of your father?” 

“ My father will never leave Wulstan for good; but he will often 
come and see us, and we can visit the old house as frequently in 
return,” I said. ‘When shall it be, Ruth? Early in the new year?” 

“Do not ask me ; do not ask me, dear. We must wait,” was all 
the answer I could get from Ruth. 

Presently, when she had slipped away from me, she said she could 
not paint to-day ; she would go home. 

“Are you not well, Ruth?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, quite well,” she said. 

“‘T have pained you, then,” I said, chiding myself inwardly. 

“No, no, George. You shall walk home with me if you will.” 

I had not been to the Deanery since the Dean’s death. It gave 
me the heartache to hear Ruth call this home, which must soon be 
home no longer. What a home to lose ! 


(Zo be continued.) 





SEA-WAIF. 


Often I think of a beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea, 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still : 
** A boy’s will is the wind’s will,” 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


HE sea is surely becoming less picturesque in literature 
than it used to be. Books of marvellous voyages are 
neither as frequent nor as popular as we can remember 
them. Stories of boys running away from home to join 

ships, enticed from their snug nest by narratives of great wonders to 
be seen and encountered on the deep—where do we meet with them 
now? ‘The sea novel is out of date. The Jack Tar of Smollett, 
of Dibdin, of Marryat, is as extinct as the Triton. Who writes for 
us such works as the “Green Hand,” or ‘“‘ Tom Cringle’s Log,” or 
“Midshipman Easy”? such songs as were sung in those delightful 
fictitious forecastles in frigates, where the very flogging was per- 
formed and endured in quite a dramatic and interesting fashion ? 
The nautical play is doomed. It has been relegated to the region 
of burlesque. Nothing remains of it but the hornpipe. The combat 
in which the British mariner was obliged to encounter fearful odds 
has been abandoned. Jack Ashore, instead of spending his wages in 
grand carouses and sprees, sneaks to a Sailors’ Home, and conducts 
himself for the most part in a prosaic and civilised manner. And the 
sea itself. Its Phantom Ship or Flying Dutchman is never heard 
of. Its mermaids are invisible. The kraken to which vessels used 
to anchor, thinking they were holding on to an island, has not turned 
up for years. The ocean serpent has been reduced to the size and 
possibility of an overgrown eel. The whales are not half as big as 
they were, and instead of being pursued and captured with harpoons 
after a thrilling chase and struggle, are simply prodded in the back 
with a wire fastened to a powerful battery and are dead in a moment, 
without any of those superb death-flukes or flurries which were 
vividly illustrated by a picture of a boat and crew driven into the 
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air by a stroke from a gigantic tail. Sharks are losing their appetites 
apparently for human flesh. Shark yarns are getting rarer and rarer 
every day. It has been discovered that pearl-divers cannot remain 
for five minutes under water. Enchanted islands are never met 
with ; not a single island in the world, I suppose, at this moment is 
without its missionary and its rum bottles imported from England. 
The dear old superstitions are all departing. 

It is not so long since it was regarded as an adventure to set sail 
for America, for Australia. The incidents of the voyage were duly 
recorded, and impressions entered, for future expansion, perhaps, into 
a book. No one thinks anything of crossing the Atlantic now. 
The waters over which you rush are penetrated by a cable, through 
which messages of dull commerce or dull politics are flying from 
morning until night. ‘The illimitable waste is bridged, the unfathom- 
able has been plumbed, the waves mountains high have been 
measured by a professor, who has almost discredited for ever a fine 
figure of speech. The sea and the sky can never again seem to 
touch, as Virgil, or Falconer, would have it they did when the 
tempest raged and fumed. Our most amusing vulgar errors have 
been ruthlessly corrected. Max Miiller, following in the wake of Sir 
Thomas Browne, who first attempted to destroy our faith in dolphins 
—classical dolphins—has put an end to a creed firmly held by many 
good people concerning the generation of the barnacle goose from 
the barnacle shell-fish. 

The gentlemen in our merchant navy are dropping the ancient 
distinctions and method of nomenclature, sanctified by so many 
pleasant traditions. They are no longer mates, first mates, or 
second mates, as the case may be, but first officers or second officers. 
They have grown ashamed of their cloth, to the extent of never 
donning the blue jacket on land. A first officer in the P. and O. or 
Mr. Green’s service is not recognisable as a sailor once he leaves his 
ship. He can ride to hounds and hold his own in a ballroom with 
any garrison lieutenant. He can do his share of the work in the hot 
corner of a preserve. He never by any chance belays his timbers or 
shivers his main braces. He is rather addicted to lavender kid 
gloves, and walks in the Row if he be in town during the season. If 
Commodore Trunnion could see him his rage and astonishment would 
be unspeakable. The kettles and the hot water, as Admiral Rous 
contemptuously terms our steamships, have much to answer for in 
spoiling many sea illusions. The boilers and the paddle-boxes or the 
screw do not easily lend themselves to picturesque uses. As for your 
steam yacht, it is nothing less than an abominable incongruity. 
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And yet we begin to wend our way towards the melancholy ocean 
in the month of August. The annual pilgrimage to the shores is 
becoming a distinct and recognised feature of English existence. Is 
it in any manner connected with Mr. Darwin’s suggestion as to our 
pre-oysterian ancestry—with that remote period when our simple 
rudimentary forefathers opened and shut their mouths with the ebb 
and flow of the tide? People are subject to gaping on their first 
arrival for the season in October at Brighton, Hastings, or Scar- 
borough. They are prone to seek the shingle and the sand, and to 
lie in recumbent attitudes for hours at the edge of the resounding 
waves. Is the habit the result of a primitive impulse, such as the 
ingenious naturalist and philosopher has hinted at? In a little while 
their more cultivated and artificial instincts get the better of them. 
They smoke and ride and attend concerts, and flirt and make inland 
excursions, as if to escape the duty of attention and homage which 
they owe to the salt sea. Bachelors retire into monster marine hotels, 
lounge the morning over cigarettes and the billiard-table, drink more 
hock and seltzer or brandy and soda than is good for them before 
dinner, and march up and down to hear a band play of an evening, 
altogether forgetful of the renewed freshness and health that may be 
gathered by quiet hygienic rambles upon a beach. 

To escape the chances of being dragged into mere seaside 
dissipations as a change from the weariful pleasures of a London 
June, I stole off last year to a remote spot on the Irish coast, which 
I shall call Cronmore. Cronmore was quite free from the invasions 
of the tourist. The little town sat at the foot of a hill, and the tide 
used to come to the very portals of what were termed its water-gates. 
It had many literary and historical associations. Walter Raleigh had 
lived there for some time, had built for himself a quaint, many- 
chimneyed house, which is yet standing, and had planted a grove of 
myrtles about it, which is flourishing at this present moment. In the 
garden by the house of Sir Walter stood a fine yew tree, under which, 
tradition has it, Spenser read over some of the MS. of the “ Faérie 
Queene” to his unlucky friend. Over the house falls at times the 
shadow of a huge church belfry, and close to it nestles the church 
itself, where lieth in painted state the body of the great Earl of Cork. 
The tomb of The Boyle is a wonderful affair, and is exhibited by the 
sexton with considerable pride. The earl is represented asleep on a 
stone couch, his face vividly coloured, his ruff and trunk-hose gilded. 
His wives—four or five, I think—are arranged on their knees above 
his lordship’s head, diminished, of course, far below the heroic 
proportions of their husband; while a bevy of children, of all 
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dimensions and ages, is stuck over the monument like figures on an 
old-fashioned bride-cake. With what fearful eyes the writer of this 
paper used to peep, as a boy, on Saturday afternoons into this dismal 
chamber, standing on the barrow of a grave outside! Fora while 
nothing could be perceived in the semi-dusk of the vault, but gradually 
the glaring image would reveal itself, and the watchful, silent effigy 
would seem as if only waiting for a magic whisper or a magic kiss, or 
some Barbarossian eventuality, to wake up and come into the light 
and life of open day. 

From this you will perceive that I knew Cronmore of old. Hence 
the quotation from Mr. Longfellow, which suited the place and my 
recollections of it with a singular appropriateness. When I tell you 
that Cronmore preserved its marine superstitions intact, you will 
understand why I set off with a complaint upon the decay of wild 
ocean fancies. In an old hut on a promontory visible from my 
window lived within the memory of Bill Coffey, the chief shoe- 
maker, a veritable water-witch. It was the custom of this amiable 
dame on stormy nights to put eggs, inscribed with the names of 
certain vessels, in a cauldron, and woe betide these unfortunate craft. 
if they had gone to sea on a Friday! The water-witch kept a tame 
seal (her familiar, of course), and the beast would be seen bringing 
fish in his mouth to her den. Bill Coffey could remember Jack 
Halloran, whose brother was ready to take his solemn oath that he 
was told by Jim Burke, of the Ferry, that the witch was seen riding 
over the waves in a big cockle-shell in that part of the harbour 
known as Deadman’s Pot on a stormy Hallow-eve. As a boy, I 
believed every word of this kind told me by Tommy Lump and Jack 
Snipeen. I never could make out the real names of these worthies, 
who were not known except by the eccentric soubriguets I have 
mentioned. Tommy Lump and Jack Snipeen were part owners of 
a boat which might be described as made altogether of patches. 
The Mary Fane, however, was safe enough in the skilled hands of 
her proprietors. In winter, Tommy and Jack hybernated anyhow ; 
in spring, they woke up, made a collection for repairing the boat, 
and undertook the conduct of fishing parties, or fished on their own 
account. For more than thirty years it was understood that they never 
ceased quarrelling and contradicting each other, occasionally coming 
to blows and even to settling disputes with the oars; but they were 
still content to drag on together in their own very peculiar fashion. 
They were always growling and discontented. Tommy’s face was 
scored into a hundred lines and curves. His nose and his under jaw 
nearly met. His complexion was as that of a head carved upon the 
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handle of an old and dirty bone umbrella. His eyes were jet black 
and far in his head, where they sometimes twinkled with rage and 
cunning, and sometimes looked out upon you with the queer stupid 
sadness which may be noted in the eyes of a sea-gull. Tommy had 
the chest and shoulders of a giant, the lower limbs of a cripple ; but 
his legs were crooked in such a manner that when placed in position 
for pulling, they were as effectual for work as if they were constructed 
of the strongest material for the express purpose. Snipeen had a 
huge moon face, surrounded by a great mass of brown whiskers, and 
his head altogether suggested an immense sunflower, or a picture of 
the planet itself in comic books. Snipeen was supposed to be the 
chief of the firm, and had the privilege of receiving the money from 
customers, which he was compelled to account for to and divide with 
his associate always before he had time to put it in his pocket. 

Out on the sea, out beyond the still green waters of the harbour 
of Cronmore, in the Mary Ann. We have arrived at our bearings, 
known to Snipeen and Co. as “ Town-upon-point,” 2.¢., spot on which 
a particular headland will seem to be on a line with the town. 
Here we throw out the grapnel, and bait our hooks for gurnard, hake, 
and mayhap turbot. We wait until the sun goes down. Slowly it 
sinks in the red west, turning the rolling plains of the sea to the 
colour of blood. Now half the orb of the fiery wheel dips out of 
sight—now you can catch only a glimpse of its edge, now it has dis- 
appeared altogether, and a tender flush in the clouds lingers over the 
spot where it seemed to descend. A chill breeze creeps along the 
tide, the hoarse clang of a gannet sounds from the sky ; one by one 
creep out the shining points of the stars, and in a little while the 
flame from the lighthouse streams across the treacherous bar, over 
which the wild sea-horses are shaking their white tremulous manes. 
The chime of the town clock is borne fitfully towards us, and by the time 
our lines are cast, the moon gleams above the hills of Knockadoon 
—fairy haunted hills, on which the good people are said to hold 
revels through the night. The air is full of the odour of floating 
weed, and the silence is intense, only broken by the constant murmur 
of waves upon the distant shingle and the bark of a dog from a 
shoreland farm. My two companions are moodily feeling for a bite. 
The moon’s rays strike upon the weather-beaten faces of both, and 
give them a ghastly fixed pallor, such as I have seen in the corpse-like 
visages of the crew of the demon ship in Richard Wagner’s delicious 
opera. We fish with varying fortune ; the gurnard take freely one 
hour and the next desert us. When we have counted up three score 
altogether, I give the word for home. We drift in with the tide, and 
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in the harbour the water is as smooth as a floor of ice upon a moun- 
tain loch. At every dip of the oars a myriad phosphorescent sparks 
drop from the blades. We glide by the hull of a funereal collier, 
and are greeted by a ‘Good night” from the deck. My gondoliers 
do not deign to reply, and we reach the quay in a few minutes, where 
the fish are placed in a basket by Snipeen, who waddles after me 
with his freight to the house in which I am stopping. 

We had a regatta at Cronmore. We offered a prize of #5 fora 
three mile race of market boats, and I do not think I ever saw so 
toughly fought a contest in my life. The race ended in a general 
foul about half way to ‘the winning flag, and then commenced a 
battle such as might have been witnessed in the days when the 
Romans flooded an arena for the representation of mimic naval com- 
bats. This, however, was a regular and expected incident of the race 
between market boats at Cronmore. We had a German band to 
play on the Mall promenade during the day, and £10 worth of fire- 
works let off from a hooker at night. Then followed the regatta ball, 
with its delightful provincial sets and squabbles. I sat on a wall, 
above the whispering tide, gazing at the windows of the building within 
a few yards off, in which the festivity took place. I could see the 
rather dumpy forms of the rustic belles whirling round and round, and 
catch the wheezy strains of the scratch orchestra, which gave its 
animating impulse to the throng. A cigar was better than company 
of the kind; a cigar and a few fancies to people the night with. 
For the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts; and I could 
remember—ah, me! how long since !—an eager lad who had given 
his heart to my ladye’s keeping in that very room ; my ladye, who 
was dead to him before she was dead ; who is alive now, though 
dead, whenever certain music is played. 

A peculiar species of Irish peasant, locally termed an “ Olisher,” 
used to visit Cronmore. The Olishers, male or female, were rather 
simple characters. They were bumpkins even to the native rustics 
of Cronmore, who imagined they were cunning, sharp, and clever 
dogs when they contrasted themselves with Olishers. An Olisher 
was invariably a frugal valetudinarian. The salt water was, in the 
inland districts, reported a specific for every sort of ill to which flesh 
is heir. Our visitors used to consume it by the gallon. They were 
to be seen late and early, tin pint in hand, sitting on the rocks and 
swallowing huge quantities of fresh Atlantic. They were exceedingly 
innocent in their habits and customs of bathing, and it took a long 
time for the town commissioners, the parish priest, the minister, and 
the police, to make them understand that there was any harm in 
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walking about stark naked on the beach, or paddling in the surf up 
to their ankles when they were that way inclined. On two days in 
the week the Olishers embarked on board a large yawl, and put out 
to sea, for the express purpose of getting sea-sick. The catastrophe 
was thought to be a powerful restorative. The “ sick boat,” as the 
yawl was termed, usually carried a fiddler, and was crammed to 
suffocation. The robust invalids danced on the deck in the 
beginning of their voyage, and until they had passed the bar every- 
thing went merry as a marriage bell. When in the open, however, 
the yawl was hove to, and the serious business of the expedition was 
entered upon. Visitors to Cronmore used to await the return of the 
“ sick boat,” but not with the ironical intent of the cads who grinned 
at the foreigners that were wont to land at Dover. An Olisher was 
proud of being desperately unwell; it was an incident of his wi//eg- 
giatura which he would not omit to subject himself to for any 
consideration. 

Our sailors at Cronmore had really something of the old salts about 
them. They were, as a race, fine, reckless, rollicking, dare-devil 
fellows, with a delicious spice of superstition in their nature. They 
were addicted to smuggling tobacco in a small way, and you never 
wanted for a pound or so of the best Cavendish or golden leaf in 
Cronmore. It was a splendid place for lotos-eating. You lay ona 
cliff, book in hand, on a still day, and saw the great pool of water 
stretching out, with the smoke of an Inman or Cunard steamer, like 
a dark, unfurled standard, streaming low on the edge of the horizon. 
The sea fowl piped, and whistled, and croaked, and shrieked at your 
very feet ; and if you were still as a mouse, and kept your eye fixed 
on a rock which jutted into the deepest part of the bay, you would 
in all probability notice a huge seal creep on its slimy top and bask 
in the sun for hours, dropping with a sullen plunge into the green 
ground swell on the slightest disturbance. To enjoy the seaside you 
must cultivate laziness as a fine art. You may find it irksome at first, 
and long for your paint brush, your brief bag, your ink pot, or what 
not, to keep you company ; but it is wonderful how quickly you may 
accommodate yourself to the tax of indolence, and how skilled you 
may become at ensuring for yourself a disposition for ruminating with 
positively vaccine or bovine placidity. The so-called amusements of 
the fashionable watering-places are amongst the most exhaustive and 
debilitating practices of our time. 

You cannot find a Cronmore in England, and it may not be worth 
your while to cross St. George’s Channel to look for it; but the 
watering-places of our home circle are far from being exhausted. It 
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is a new pleasure to be the pioneer of tourists—to have an entire 
beach to yourself—to escape the tawdry accompaniments of Picca- 
dilly existence which pursue the unfortunate Londoner who trusts 
himself for a tidal holiday to the established quarters. Who wants 
to go to New London as a change from Old London? I believe 
the sea smells of cigar-ends at Brighton, while at Scarborough the 
booths of Vanity Fair are as numerous and as clamorous as in town. 
But it is needless to make invidious remarks or comparisons. 
Gregarious people must flock to bathe; they are only happy in 
their gregariousness. Solitude would be the death of them; they 
move in herds; hence the Megatherium hotels which have sup- 
planted the venerable marine hostelries which bore the name of 
the “Ship” or the “ Hoy” above their lintels, and which are 
still resorted to by those who are wise in a generation that un- 
derstands them not. I wonder is this mood, this drifting into the 
temper of a praiser of times and things past, a proof of approaching 
fogeydom in the writer. I might be inclined to admit such a weak- 
ness on other themes, but the sea has been always my hobby, and I 
will not yield in my knowledge of how to take it and to 
enjoy it to any bachelor in England. Sterne (rather sharply 
for a clergyman) remarks of Solomon that he did not make his 
celebrated “ Vanitas Vanitatum” discovery until he had performed 
a grand round of experiences and was qualified to pass an opinion. 
The observation will apply to every one who gives what may be 
termed sumptuary advice to his or her neighbours. I have tried 
fast and slow watering-places, and recommend—neither. ‘The reader 
may seek out a sea cosy nook for himself, and can do so without 
much trouble. Once lodged there, let him conquer ennui without 
artificial assistance, and if he feels that ennui is conquering him, let 
him fly back to the haunts of men and women in which his work is 
to be done. But no one need weary of the glorious, ever-shifting, 
changeful though steadfast, eternal tide, if the right mind be brought 
to contemplate it. The sea ought to make a poet of the dullest dog 
that ever lived within its hail, but I have known it to develop nothing 
more literary in a very ingenious essayist than a perfect passion for 
shrimping. I attribute this, in some measure, to the fact I have 
noted in the beginning of this rather rambling paper—the decay of 
fanciful and imaginative literature in connection with the wilderness 
of waters, the half-world of this our planet, and the vulgarising of its 
noble and picturesque associations through a sort of illiberal and 
narrow contempt generated by a familiarity with scientific triumphs 


and the dissipations of big marine hotels. 
U2 





THE SCOTT CENTENARY. 
SIR WALTER AT HIS DESK. 


SoIR WALTER SCOTT'S birthday falls on the r5th of 
this month, and a troop of gentlemen distinguished in 
politics, in letters, in arts and science—intermingled, pro- 

®) bably, with a strong sprinkling of Scotch sheriffs and 

baillies—propose to keep the day by dining together in Edinburgh, 
under the presidency of “the bold Buccleugh,” whom “the Scottish 
Shakespeare,” with his clannish instincts, acknowledged as his 
hereditary chieftain. Agreeing, as most Englishmen do, with Theo- 
dore Hook, that a good dinner is one of those things which stand in 
need of no apology and hardly of a pretext, no one, I presume, will 
be found to protest against this form of commemorating the centenary 
of one of the most genial and hospitable Scots that ever handed a 
quaigh of whisky to a guest at his table ; and if the centenary of a 
man of genius is to be kept by speeches and hurrahing at a dinner 
table in a town hall, it would be puzzling to find any man of genius 
in modern times whose memory ought to be kept greener by men of 
letters than that of the Ariosto of the North; for, looked at from 
every point of view—as a man of letters, as a man of business, and 
as a gentleman—Sir Walter Scott was the ideal of a brave and honest 
Englishman, a man of stout and loyal heart, of chivalrous instincts, 
and of an ambition which, if not of the highest kind, was at least of 
a kind which touches the heart of the Englishman and Scot alike 
far deeper than the ambition of a Milton or a Bacon, and is, after 
all, perhaps, the ambition that is most serviceable to the State. 

But of Sir Walter Scott, as a man and as an author, enough, and 
pethaps more than enough, has been or will be said before this cente- 
nary of his is over. My purpose is simply to throw one more stone 
upon his cairn by sketching him at his desk ; by throwing together a 
few hints and suggestions about the personal habits of the author of the 
“ Waverley Novels” in his study, with his dogs and his books—for 
they were linked together in all his associations; with his MS. 
upon his table, and his pen in his hand; with his proof and his 
‘publisher. 

It is said that every great man except Pitt has begun life by 
writing poetry ; and of most poets, except Burns and Byron, it may, 
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I believe, be said, with at least equal truth, that they have made 
their first dash into literature by translations. This was the case 
with Milton and Pope and Dryden, probably even with Shakespeare. 
Cowper tried his ’prentice hand on Homer. Coleridge developed 
his genius for poetry and metaphysics by poring over Schiller. 
Moore began by translating Anacreon; and Sir Walter Scott made 
his first appearance in the field where he was destined to win so 
many triumphs with a thin quarto volume of translations from the 
ballads of Biirger in his hand. It was not a brilliant débaét; and I 
do not believe that a single copy of the work is now to be found. 
It fell dead from the press; and most of the edition was con- 
demned to the service of the trunkmaker, with the mass of the 
rival translations of German ballads which were then issuing from 
half the presses of London and Edinburgh. The author’s own 
friends, of course, were in high glee about it, and perhaps not without 
reason, for the work, trifling as it is, was distinguished from most of 
its rivals by many terse and vigorous lines, by many striking meta- 
phors, by many bold and picturesque expressions ; but out of his 
own quiet and narrow circle the volume was hardly seen, and no 
critic of the day discovered beneath this blank shield the slightest 
trace of the most brilliant and dashing poet of a generation distin- 
guished by the publication of poems like “Childe Harold,” the 
“Revolt of Islam,” the ‘‘ Excursion,” the “Ancient Mariner,” the 
“Curse of Kehama,” and the romance of “ Lalla Rookh.” Scott’s 
failure was complete and palpable; and it stands out in marked 
contrast with the triumph which a sparkling, bright-eyed Irish youth, 
nestling among a covey of French emigrés in a lodging-house off 
Portman Square, was then preparing for himself with the “ Odes of 
Anacreon.” But palpable as it was, the failure hardly touched the 
spirits of the hardy Borderer. He returned to his desk in his father’s 
office, to copy writs, with as free a heart as if he had won a victory 
as brilliant and decisive as Tom Moore’s. “I was coolly received 
by strangers,” he said, recalling the incident many years afterwards, 
when he stood at the head of English literature, “ but my reputation 
began rather to increase among my own friends, and on the whole 
I was more bent to show the world that it had neglected something 
worth notice, than to be affronted by its indifference.” 

The history of the translation itself is not without its interest, 
giving us, as it does, our first glimpse of Walter Scott at work. Till 
Scott took up these German ballads, he had been known, I need 
hardly say, principally as a harum-scarum sort of youth, of awkward 
and bashful manners, possessing a fund of queer stories and old 
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Border ballads, little scholarship, and less law, but with a turn for 
versification and story-telling ; and one evening, when the conver- 
sation at his father’s table happened to turn upon the ballads of 
Biirger, Scott promised one of the guests, Miss Cranstoun, a rhymed 
version of the most popular of them, “Lenore,” from his own pen. 
He began his task after supper, and sat up till he had finished it, 
working himself up to such a state of excitement in reproducing the 
vivid imagery of the original as to set sleep at defiance. He pre- 
sented his translation to Miss Cranstoun at breakfast the next morn- 
ing, and she seems to have been particularly struck by its point 
and finish. ‘“ Upon my word,” she said, writing to a friend, “ Walter 
Scott is going to turn out a poet—something of a cross, I think, 
between Burns and Gray.” 

This is the first glimpse that any one seems to have had of that 
turn for poetry and romance which within ten years was to raise the 
loutish son of an Edinburgh attorney into the position of the Ariosto 
of the North ; and the discovery took every one by surprise. Scott’s 
father had frequently been perplexed by finding the wild moss- 
trooping blood of Harden asserting itself in his son, and asserting 
itself often in a way that promised anything but success in a profession 
like the law. But the old gentleman would probably have been less 
surprised to hear that his son had turned foot-pad and taken to the 
road, after the fashion of his Border ancestors, than he must have 
been to hear that the lad had turned poet. Yet when the discovery 
had been once made, all Scott’s friends must have confessed to 
themselves that this had been his bent from his cradle, and that the 
instincts of the boy had been rooted and strengthened in him by the 
whole course of his reading, as well as by all the associations of his 
life, till he was set on a stool in his father’s office to engross deeds 
and to puzzle out the mysteries of the law of Scottish entail. Homer, 
Spenser, Milton, Ossian, Tasso, the novels of Richardson, of Fielding, 
and of Smollett, all the literature of romance and imagination that a 
boy with a ravenous appetite for books could lay his hands upon in 
the library of a Scottish laird,—these had been the companions of 
almost every moment that Scott could call his own, from the day that 
he could put two sentences together in type; and, above all, Bishop 
Percy’s “Reliques of Ancient Poetry.” This book fired his 
imagination more than anything else that he ever read, and it was in 
poring over this volume that Sir Walter Scott formed and nurtured 
the genius which made him, at forty, as Wordsworth said, “‘ the whole 
world’s darling.” It was under a large platanus tree in his aunt's 
garden, at Kelso, that he first read these ballads, forgetting even the 
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dinner-hour in his enjoyment of his new treasure. “To read and 
to remember was, in this instance,” he says, “the same thing, and 
henceforth I overwhelmed my schoolfellows, and all who would 
hearken to me, with tragical recitations from the ballads of Bishop 
Percy. The first time, too, I could scrape a few shillings together, 
which were not common occurrences with me, I bought unto myself 
a copy of these beloved volumes ; nor do I believe I ever read a 
book half so frequently, or with half the enthusiasm.” Browsing all 
day in his hours of thought upon works of this stimulating nature, 
and browsing upon them year after year during all the period when 
the heart is freshest and the imagination most active, Scott spent 
most of his evenings at his grandfather’s fireside, listening with rapt 
attention to tales of the Jacobite risings from the lips of men who 
had been outlawed almost as often as William of Deloraine, to 
anecdotes of Border life and its heroes, to Scottish songs, and to 
legends of “auld Watt Harden” and the rest of his kinsmen in the 
old days of Border chivalry ; and in a few years we find him, almost 
as a matter of course, giving rein to his faculties and manufacturing 
legends on his own account, for the mere pleasure of brooding over 
them, with a rod and line in his hand, on the banks of the Tweed, 
or of relating them in the playground or over the yule log to his 
schoolfellows. 

He tells us, in his notes upon his life, that “whole holidays were 
spent in this pastime, which continued for two or three years, and 
had, I believe, no small effect in directing the turn of my imagina- 
tion to the chivalrous and romantic in poetry and prose.” “He 
used to interest us,” writes a lady who was then his playmate, “ by 
telling us the véstons, as he called them, which he had lying alone. 
...+ Child as I was, I could not help being highly delighted with his 
description of the glories he had seen. Recollecting these descrip- 
tions, radiant as they were, I have often thought since that there 
must have been a bias in his mind to superstition. The marvellous 
seemed to have such power over him, though the mere offsprings of 
his own imagination, that the expression of his face, habitually that of 
genuine benevolence, mingled with a shrewd innocent humour, 
changed greatly while he was speaking of these things, and showed a 
deep intenseness of feeling, as if he were awed even by his own 
recital.” Perhaps a few years of hard drill in an attorney’s office 
might have extinguished this boyish passion of Scott’s. This was the 
hope of his father, and it was a hope which was apparently in a very 
fair way of realising itself when the “Wild Huntsman” and “ Lenore” 
fell fresh into his hands. These ballads stirred his imagination to 
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its depths afresh—stirred it more, perhaps, than anything that he had 
read since he cut the leaves of his first copy of Percy’s “ Reliques ” 
in the garden at Kelso. Miss Cranstoun’s flatteries told upon him 
like a spur. Making up his mind to realise her conception of the 
powers of his genius, Scott at once set vigorously to work—with the 
assistance of an old German dictionary, which he borrowed from the 
original of Jonathan Oldbuck, and with that of his clever and 
accomplished cousin of Harden—to translate everything that struck 
him in his reading of the literature of Germany—lyrics from his old 
master, Goethe, ballads from Biirger, and dramas wherever he found 
them ; and in 1799 a selection of these translations was, through 
the assistance of Monk Lewis, “a martinet in rhyme and numbers,” 
published under Scott’s own name by Mr. Bell. This was the first 
of Sir Walter Scott’s acknowledged publications, and it was the first, 
too, that brought him a penny in the form of what he calls “ copy- 
money.” Its price was £25. 

Concurrently with the translation of these scraps of German 
poetry, Scott had been spending most of the leisure of his vacations 
in hunting up the traditions of Liddesdale, in collecting the ballads 
of the Scottish marches, and in making his “ first serious attempts in 
verse” by writing, in imitation of these ballads, the trifles by which 
he won his spurs as an original writer—‘ The Fire King,” “The 
Grey Brother,” “ Glenfinlas,” and “The Eve of St. John.” It was 
not, however, till he was preparing the third volume of the 
“‘ Minstrelsy ” for the press that the idea of trying his ’prentice hand 
at anything more ambitious struck him ; and in its original form even 
the “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel” was, to use his own words, nothing 
more than “a romance of Border chivalry in a light-horseman sort 
of stanza.” Like his translation of “Lenore,” too, this “ Lay” 
owed its origin to the suggestion of a lady, the Countess of 
Dalkeith. Scott was in the habit, when living at Ashestiel, of riding 
out with his lovely chieftainess and her husband— 


When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill ; 


and in the course of one of these pleasant rides, Lady. Dalkeith 
happened to repeat the grotesque story of “Gilpin Horner,” which 
she had recently heard from an old gentleman on a visit at the 
castle, as “an o’er true tale.” She insisted that Scott should “turn 
it into a Border ballad.” “Had she asked me to write a ballad on 
a broomstick,” said Scott, “I must have attempted it.” He therefore 
took up his pen and sketched out a few verses to be called the 
“Goblin Page,” in imitation of the style of “Lady Christabel,” 
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which he had recently heard read, in part at least, from Coleridge’s 
MS. at a supper by Sir John Stoddart. These preliminary verses 
Scott read over one evening after dinner to a couple of his friends, 
Erskine and Cranstoun. They listened, as men generally listen to 
MS. with their dinner still in their throats, with perplexing politeness, 
and nothing more. They smoked their cigars, passed on the claret, 
h’m’d, drew a sigh of relief at the end of the first canto, kept their 
criticism to themselves, and went back to the thread of conversation 
which Scott had broken with his cold dash of poetry. This toa 
man of Scott’s temperament was like a wet blanket. He interpreted 
their silence as meaning that they did not think much of what they 
had heard; and taking his cue from their inarticulate criticism, 
he threw his stanzas aside in a fit of disgust. ‘They lay 
long by me,” he says, in a letter to Miss Seward, “ till the applause 
of some friends whose judgment I valued induced me to resume the 
poem. So, on I wrote, knowing no more than the man in the moon 
how I was to end. At length the story appeared so uncouth that I 
was fain to put it into the mouth of my old ‘Minstrel’ lest the 
nature of it should be misunderstood, and I should be suspected 
of setting up a new school of poetry, instead of a feeble attempt to 
imitate the old. In the process of the romance, the page, intended 
to be a principal person in the work, contrived (from the baseness of 
his natural propensities, I suppose) to slink down stairs into the 
kitchen ; and now he must e’en abide there.” 

The scene and date of this resumption Lockhart traced years 
after in the recollection of a cornet in the Edinburgh Light Horse. 
While the troop were on permanent duty at Musselburgh, in the 
autumnal recess of 1802, Scott, the Quarter-Master, during a charge 
on Portobello Sands, received a kick from a horse, which confined 
him for three days to his lodgings. Mr. Skene found him busy with 
his pen; and he produced before these three days expired the 
first canto of the “ Lay”—very nearly, if his friend’s memory may 
be trusted, in the state in which it was ultimately published. That 
the whole poem was sketched and filled in with extraordinary 
rapidity there can be no difficulty in believing. He himself says 
(in the introduction of 1830), “that after he had once got fairly into 
the vein, it proceeded at the rate of about a canto a week.” 
Visiting London shortly afterwards, Scott read the manuscript to his 
friend Mr. Ellis, under a tree in Windsor Forest; and afterwards 
“* partly read and partly recited, sometimes in an enthusiastic style of 
chant,” the first three or four cantos to Wordsworth, when on a visit 
to Ashestiel. Of its success when published I need say nothing ; it 
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was prodigious ; and, under cover of this success, Scott at once 
made up his mind to make literature the profession of his life. 

This point once settled, and the law abandoned—except as a 
crutch—Scott set to work with characteristic energy, entered into 
partnership with the Ballantynes, stocked a printing-office in the 
Canongate with types and presses, and drew up a plan of work 
sufficient to keep them and himself well employed for three or four 
years, by the republication of a costly series of English classics. To 
be the editor of Dryden and Swift, and the annotator of old ballads, 
was at this time the highest ambition of the most brilliant and fertile 
author of one of the most brilliant and fertile ages of English litera- 
ture. Poetry was the last thing in his thoughts. “ As for riding on 
Pegasus,” he said, in a note to Mr. Ellis, when at work on the proofs 
of Dryden, “depend upon it, I will never again cross him in a serious 
way, unless I should, by some strange accident, reside so long in the 
Highlands, and make myself master of their ancient manners, so as 
to paint them with some degree of accuracy, in a kind of companion 
to the ‘Minstrel Lay.’” To vary the monotony of hunting up 
original readings and scribbling foot-notes, Scott threw off an article 
now and then for Jeffrey’s Review ; and in the summer vacation of 
1805 we find him trying his hand at “a companion to the Lay,” 
by throwing together, in the form of an historical novel, some of 
his recollections of Highland scenery and customs. This was the 
origin of ‘ Waverley.” Like the “Lay,” however, it was no sooner 
taken up than it was thrown aside. ‘When I had proceeded as 
far, I think, as the seventh chapter, I showed my work to a critical 
friend, whose opinion was unfavourable; and having then some 
poetical reputation, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it by attempt- 
ing a new style of composition. I therefore then threw aside the 
work I had commenced, without either reluctance or remonstrance.” 
It was not till some months after this that the idea of writing 
“Marmion” seems to have suggested itself, and the necessity of 
raising £1,000, to pay off some debts of his brother Thomas, was 
the motive of this magnificent poem. Constable offered this sum at 
once for the copyright, without asking to see a line of the MS., and, 
indeed, even before a line of it had been written ; and it was under 
the spur of making the poem all that Scott thought it ought to be 
for this handsome sum—as £1,000 was then thought to be for a 
poem—that he put his whole soul into his task, and gave up to its 
composition all the time that he could spare from the proof-sheets of 
Dryden. Most of the poem seems to have been composed on horse- 
back, either on the banks of the Yarrow or on the sands of Portobello. 
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Mr. Skene, his mess-companion, tells us “that in the intervals of 
drilling, when out with the Edinburgh Light Horse, Scott used to 
delight in walking his powerful black steed up and down by himself 
upon the Portobello Sands, within the beating of the surge; and 
now and then you would see him plunge in his spurs and go off as 
if at the charge, with the spray dashing about him. As we rode 
back to Musselburgh, he often came and placed himself beside me, 
to repeat the verses that he had been composing during these pauses 
of our exercise.” The description of Flodden Field was struck out 
in this way ; and we know from Scott’s conversations with Lockhart, 
years after, that most of the rest of his descriptive pieces were put 
together in the saddle when out for “a grand gallop among the 
braes of the Yarrow.” The letters at the head of the cantos were 
an afterthought, or at least the idea of weaving these letters into the 
web and woof of the poem. Originally they were intended to be 
published in the form of “ Six Epistles from Ettrick Forest ;” and 
Scott afterwards acknowledged, with Southey, that if they were to be 
bound up at all with “ Marmion” they ought to have been bound up 
at the end of the volume, or at the beginning, or anywhere except 
where they are. But Scott, who even when writing poetry always kept 
his eye upon the market, thought “‘ Marmion” by itself too thin a 
volume for a guinea and a half, and partly as an act of generosity to 
the publisher, and partly as an act of generosity to the public, 
threw in these half-dozen epistles as a sort of make-weight. 

“‘ Marmion,” as a commercial success, put even the “Lay” into the 
shade. It was the work of less than a couple of years, or perhaps I 
ought to say of the vacations of a couple of years, and of the hours 
that Scott could steal from his task-work. But even the sale of ten 
thousand copies of his poem at a guinea and a half a volume within 
a year was not enough to induce Scott to throw up his editions of 
Dryden and Swift, and devote himself to poetry as the main business 
of his life. “I have done with poetry for some time,” he told Ellis, 
in answer to an appeal to throw his proof-sheets aside as drudgery 
beneath the dignity of the author of “ Marmion.” “It is a scourg- 
ing crop, and editing is a green crop.” The green crop, however, 
was but a short one. In less than a year Scott was wooing the Muse 
again under the inspiration of the pathetic tradition of Ellen and the 
Knight of Snowdon. Of the conception of the “ Lady of the 
Lake” I can find no account beyond this, that Scott, in the summer 
of 1809, undertook to have a third poem ready to keep Ballantyne’s 
press in action at the end of the year. What this poem was to be 
Scott, probably, knew no more than Ballantyne, for about this time 
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he began what I may perhaps call the system of drawing bills at 
three, six, and nine months upon his genius, to raise cash to pay for 
his purchases at Abbotsford, or to guard against the presses and 
types in the Canongate lying idle for a day; but in reading or 
conversation, his imagination had been set on fire by the story of 
the “Lady of the Lake;” and upon the rising of the Court of 
Session in July, we find him starting off with Mrs. Scott and his 
eldest daughter to revisit the scenes which he had chosen for the 
framework of his fable. Not a little of this poem was, I believe, 
written in the course of the trip. The description of the stag 
chase certainly was; and I do not think one needs the gift of 
second sight, knowing what we do of Scott’s habits, to pick out at 
least one passage which was worked out in the course of the gallop 
from the shore of Loch Vennachar to the Rock of Stirling, which 
Scott undertook to anticipate his critics by testing the practicability 
of a good horseman, well mounted, riding within the space allowed 
to Fitzjames after his duel with Roderick Dhu. Except bits of 
description, however, here and there, the greater part of the “Lady 
of the Lake” was confessedly written at Ashestiel during the winter 
of 1809; and we have from his own pen a characteristic conversa- 
tion which took place with his cousin, Miss Christian Rutherford, 
upon the poem and its composition :— 

A lady to whom I was nearly related, and with whom I lived during her whole 
life on the most brotherly terms of affection, was residing with me when the work 
was in progress, and used to ask me what I could possibly do to rise so early in the 
morning. At last I told her the subject of my meditations, and I can never forget 
the anxiety and affection expressed in her reply. ‘‘ Do not be so rash,” she said, 
“* my dearest cousin. You are already popular—more so, perhaps, than you your- 
self will believe, or than even I or other partial friends can fairly allow to your 
merit. You stand high, do not rashly attempt to climb higher, and incur the risk 
of a fa ; for, depend upon it, a favourite will not be permitted even to stumble 
with impunity.” I replied to this affectionate expostulation in the words of 


Montrose :— 
“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. 


“If I fail,” I said, for the dialogue is strong in my recollection, “‘it is a sign that 
I ought never to have succeeded, and I will write prose for life. You shall see no 
change in my temper, nor will I eat a single meal the worse. But if-I succeed— 


“‘ Up wi’ the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The dirk and the feather an’ a’!"’ 


How he did succeed I need not say, for the success of the “ Lady 
of the Lake” is one of the brightest traditions of Paternoster Row: 
“Till the “ Lady of the Lake” appeared, the Highlands were as little 
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known to the mass of Englishmen as Iceland. But within a couple 
of months of its publication the Trossachs were swarming with an 
army of visitors from every part of the island ; and it is a statistical 
fact that from the year the “ Lady of the Lake” appeared the post- 
horse duty rose at a jump and continued to rise regularly year by 
year as editions of the poem multiplied and the circle of its readers 
grew wider. 

Till Scott published the “Lay” his highest ambition would have 
Leen realised by the possession of a cottage at the foot of Minch- 
moor, with perhaps a hundred acres of heath along the banks of 
the Tweed, and a couple of spare bedrooms, with dressing-rooms, in 
which, on a pinch, a couch-bed might be let down for an extra visitor 
or two. But the success of the “ Lay,” and still more the success of 
“Marmion,” changed the spirit of his dream. The cottage grew 
into a castle ; the hundred acres at once rose up in his imagination 
in the form of a gentleman’s seat studded with woods and planta- 
tions. He saw himself a few years hence playing the part of a 
Border chief, of a Scottish laird of the old type, with a host of 
dependants around him, horses, dogs, huntsmen, foresters, and 
household servants—the territorial and social equal of his kinsman, 
Scott of Harden. He saw that he could coin money by his brain, that 
in working his vein for criticism and poetry he was working a vein of 
virgin gold in El Dorado ; and as he turned out volume after volume 
of Swift and Dryden, with a fee of £40 a volume, fifty-guinea articles 
for the Edinburgh Review, and poems which added £1,000 to his 
banker’s balance at a stroke, this dream grew and strengthened till 
it became ingrained in all his thoughts, one of the passions of his life. 
When, therefore, Clarty Hole fell into the market, Scott rose to the bait 
like a bull-trout at a painted fly. It was exactly the spot to take his 
fancy, for he valued scenery all*his life, not as an artist values it, in 
itself and for itself, but as an antiquarian values it, for its associa- 
tions ; and Clarty Hole, with all its barrenness, was rich in the sort 
of associations that took Scott’s fancy. We can see at a glance how 
his imagination pictured Abbotsford, with its gables and its towers, 
with its stables and gardens, and its fair domain, rising, like the 
phantom of one of his own dreams, out of the naked moor, a few 
turnip fields, a Scotch cottage and farmyard, and a few straggling 
Scotch firs, which was all that Clarty Hole was when the Sheriff of 
the Cairn and the Scaur crossed the Tweed to take possession of what 
he intended to make the hereditary home of “the Scotts of Abbots- 
ford.” He was in raptures with this bleak bit of black moor, with 
its background of bare hills. To his eye these grey hills and all this 
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wild Border country had beauties peculiar to themselves. ‘I like 
the very nakedness of the land,” he said to Washington Irving, 
striking his stick upon the heath; “it has something bold, stern, 
and solitary about it. When I have been for some time in the rich 
scenery about Edinburgh, which is like ornamented garden land, I 
begin to wish myself back again among my own honest grey hills ; 
and if I did not see the heather at least once a year I think I should 
die.” To him this bare and cheerless scene, where, as he once 
confessed, you might without much of an effort realise to yourself 
the superstition of the chase in the air, hear the baying of the 
hounds, the throttling sobs of the deer, the wild hallos of the hunts- 


men, and the 
Hoof thick beating on the hollow hill, 


was in his eyes as exquisite in its beauty as the dell of Egira in the 
eyes of Byron, as rich in romance as Monte Rosa. He admits now 
and then, when pressed by visitors like Moore and Washington 
Irving, that the scenery is not quite equal in picturesque beauty to 
the lakes of Killarney, or to the banks of the Clyde. But he always 
takes care to balance every admission of this sort with a dozen 
“buts ;” and to him it was quite enough that the scene with all its 
faults was, as he was always telling his visitors and his correspondents, 
“in the very centre of the ancient Reged.” He walked Washington 
Irving off his legs with Tom Purdie and his hounds, in the thick of 
a Scotch mist, to point out to him the Catrail, which had bounded 
Reged wide 
And fair Strath-Clyde 


when the Roman eagles were flying on the haugh of Callander, the 
glen of Thomas the Rhymer, the haunted ruins of Boldside, the field 
of the battle of Melrose, the last great clan fight of the Borders, and 
the Eildon Hills cleft into their picturesque serration by the magic art 
of one of his own ancestors, Michael Scott, and to trace the course 


of the 
Yarrow through the woods 


And down the meadow ranging. 


To plant and adorn this wilderness, and to raise the towers of 
Abbotsford in rivalry with those of Harden and Bowhill, was, as 
Scott frankly avowed, the only object that he had at heart in taking 
up his pen to write “ Rokeby.” “I want to build my cottage a little 
better than my limited finances will permit out of my ordinary 
income (he says, writing to his friend Mr. Morritt at Rokeby, 
proposing to run over and see him, to pick up a few hints for the 
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scenery of his poem upon the spot) ; and although it is very true 
that an author should not hazard his reputation, yet, as Bob Acres 
says, I really think reputation should take some care of the gentle- 
man in return.” “As I am turned improver upon the earth of this 
every-day world, it was under condition that the small tenement of 
Parnassus, which might be accessible to my labours, should not 
remain uncultivated.” 

This was the origin and the mainspring of “Rokeby.” The 
price of the poem was fixed beforehand at £3,000, and to earn 
this £3,000 as quickly as it could be earned by the pen of a poet 
was the thought uppermost in the mind of Scott when he put 
aside his “ Life of Swift” for a few weeks to throw off an English 
companion to his “ Lady of the Lake” and ‘‘Marmion.” In the 
“Lay” Scott threw the force upon sty; in “ Marmion” it is 
thrown upon description; in the “Lady of the Lake” upon ina- 
dent; in “Rokeby” he determined to try his hand upon the 
portraiture of character; and in the rough draft which he drew 
up of the poem he selected Bruce for his hero, intending to 
sketch the most heroic of his achievements in the poem. Burns 
had hit upon the same idea; and it was probably this idea that 
Scott had in his head when he sketched out the plan of the 
“Lord of the Isles.” But Scott had hardly written a dozen lines of 
his poem when he saw that it was impossible to make it what it 
ought to be without a visit to the Hebrides and the Orkneys, and he 
threw it aside in favour of a subject likelier to hit the taste of his 
readers south of the Tweed. He had often promised his friend Mr. 
Morritt to make his park and castle the scene of one of his 
romances, and he now made up his mind to make it the scene of a 
sketch of the Parliamentary Civil War. Mr. Morritt tried to induce 
him to throw back the date of his story to the Wars of the Roses, in 
order to keep himself free to make use of the ghost stories and all 
the rest of the superstitious traditions which still lingered in the 
echoes of the ruined castles upon his estate, in every glen and in every 
wood. But it was to no purpose. Scott had fixed his mind upon 
the Parliamentary War, and he was not to be turned. He revisited 
Rokeby to refresh his recollection of its scenery and to catch the 
inspiration of the genius Joci, and returned to his cottage at Abbots- 
ford to write his poem. It was written in the midst of a scene which 
would have driven most poets out of their wits. The clank of the 
stonecutter’s hammer, the clink of the trowel, and the whizz of the 
carpenter’s plane were ringing in his ears all day ; and in a note to 
one of his friends upon the progress of the house and the poem, he 
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gives an amusing account of “ twelve masons hammering at the one, 
and one poor noddle at the other.” He had no room of his own. 
What he did he’ had to doin the midst of workmen, of servants, of 
wife and children, and now and then of visitors. But when he wished 
to be particularly quiet he tells us that he used to improvise a study 
by placing his desk in the recess of a window overlooking the Tweed, 
and hanging up an old bed-curtain across the room. This was his 
original study at Abbotsford, and it was here that “ Rokeby” was 
written concurrently with the “ Lord of the Isles” and “ Trierman” 
in the summer of 1809. 

These were not the happiest efforts of his genius. They sold, as 
everything from Scott’s pen did sell; and thus enabled him “to 
retreat from the field with the honours of war.” But, as a poet, 
Scott no longer stood alone. He had to contend against powerful 
rivals in the South, especially against the authors of the “ Corsair” 
and “Lalla Rookh ;” and although he might probably have van- 
quished both had he put his heart into his work afresh, he allowed 
Ballantyne to extinguish the poet in him by a single hint that the 
star of Byron had eclipsed the star of Scott. He took it into his 
head that he was too old and stupid for poetry, abandoned the field 
to Byron and Moore, and turned to fiction to gather fresh laurels. 
“Well, James, we can’t afford to give over.” This was his answer to 
Ballantyne, as he sat at his desk trimming his pen afresh for 
“Waverley.” ‘Since one line has failed, we must try another.” 

It was under these circumstances that he turned his thoughts to 
fiction. He had frequently within the last year or two spoken to 
Ballantyne and Constable of trying his hand at a novel ; but with 
“Marmion” and the “ Lady of the Lake” in the first flush of their 
popularity, the printer and publisher were too busy to think of any- 
thing but poetry, or, at least, of poetry with an afterthought to Swift, 
whose works Scott was annotating, in the few hours that he could 
steal from the Court of Session, under an editorial fee of £1,500. 
Hunting, however, one day in an old cabinet for fishing tackle, Scott 
turned up the MS. of “Waverley.” He ran his eye through it, 
thought it had been undervalued, and determined to finish it. He 
looked through his notes, brushed up his recollections of the High- 
lands, and threw off the companion volumes in three weeks. The 
MS. was copied out by Ballantyne and submitted to Constable, 
without any hint as to the author. He offered £700 for it off-hand. 
But Scott had set his mind upon £1,000. The point was com- 
promised, and the book published upon the plan of half profits. In 
three months Constable was biting his fingers with vexation that he 
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had not taken ‘ Waverley” upon the author’s own terms. The 
work was in its fifth edition by the end of the year, and Scott and 
Constable were pocketing £1,000 apiece out of its profits. This 
was one of the busiest and most prolific periods of Scott’s life. He 
was at work morning, noon, and night, either at his proofs of Swift, 
at the “ Lord of the Isles,” or at one of his novels. He was up to 
his chin in engagements arising out of his printing partnership with 
the Ballantynes, and out of his building and planting projects at 
Abbotsford ; and he worked like a horse to set himself free. He 
wrote “Guy Mannering” in six weeks, to raise cash to meet a bill ; 
and in the famous vision of Menzies we have a vivid sketch of Scott 
in his quiet little study in Edinburgh at work upon one of its com- 
panion romances. Three or four of Scott’s friends were one evening 
spending an hour ’or two together over whisky and cigars in a room 
overlooking Scott’s study. Scott was at his desk, and Menzies, after 
looking at him for some time, turned pale, laid down his cigar, and 
put his hands before his eyes. “The sight of that confounded hand,” 
he said, “which has often bothered me before, won’t let me fill my 
glass with a good will. I have been watching it ever since we sat 
down. It fascinates my eye; it never stops; page after page is 
finished and thrown on that heap of MS., and still it goes on 
unwearied ; and so it will be till candles are brought in, and God 
knows how long after that. It is the same every night. I can’t 
stand a sight of it when I am not at my books.” 

This was Scott at Edinburgh. At Ashestiel and, at first, at Abbots- 
ford, he did most of his work in the midst of his family, like Sydney 
Smith, with music and conversation and all the rest of the diversions 
of a group of boys and girls going on around. It was this fact that 
perplexed all Scott’s friends and visitors, and even his own sons and 
daughters, to explain the rumours which attributed the “ Waverley 
Novels” to the author of the “Lay.” “We don’t know what to 
think of these novels,” said Scott’s eldest daughter to Wilkie, when 
he was taking her portrait. ‘We have access to all papa’s papers. 
He has no particular study, writes everything in the midst of us all, 
and yet we have never seen a single scrap of the MS. of these novels. 
But still we have one reason for thinking them his, and only one, 
and that is, that they are the only works published in Scotland of 
which copies are not presented to papa.” 

Till Scott took up his abode at Ashestiel and settled down to his 
task as a man of letters by profession, he had been in the habit, like 
Byron and Jeffrey and most men of their class, of lengthening the 
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day by stealing a few hours from the night. But upon a suggestion 
from his physician that this habit was likely to aggravate his nervous 
headaches, he at once reversed his plan, and adopted those habits of 
early rising and of early work which characterised him from this 
period till the pen dropped from his cramped fingers on the closing 
pages of “Count Robert of Paris.” He was out of bed by five 
o’clock all the year round, at his desk by six, and by the time that 
his family and visitors assembled at breakfast between nine and ten, 
he had “ broken the neck of his day’s work.” These were his hours 
of inspiration, and generally of his best work. Observing how Scott 
was harassed by lion-hunters at Ashestiel, and what a number of hours 
he spent either in shooting or coursing with his visitors, or in looking 
after his workpeople, Mr. Cadell, Constable’s partner, once expressed 
his wonder that Scott should ever be able to write books at all in the 
country. “I know that you contrive to get a few hours in your own 
room, and that may do for the mere pen-work, but when is it that 
you think?” “Oh,” said Scott, “I lie simmering over things for an 
hour or so before I get up, and there’s the time I am dressing to 
overhaul my half-sleeping, half-waking projet de chapitre, and when I 
get the paper before me, it is commonly run off pretty easily. 
Besides, I often take a doze in the plantations, and while Tom works 
out a dike or a drain as I have directed, one’s fancy may be running 
its ain riggs in some other world.” He attests the same facts in his 
diary eight or ten years afterwards. “The half-hour between waking 
and rising has all my life proved propitious to any task which was 
exercising my invention. When I got over any knotty difficulty in 
a story, or have had in former times to fill up a passage in a poem, it 
was always when I first opened my eyes that the desired ideas 
thronged upon me. This is so much the case that I am in the habit 
of relying upon it, and saying to myself, when I am at a loss, ‘ Never 
mind, we shall have it at seven o’clock to-morrow morning.’” Scott, 
in fact, thought so much of these morning hours, as the hours when his 
thoughts were fresh, that he generally lingered over his toilet longer 
than he did over anything else—“ shaving and dressing,” as his son- 
in-law tells us, “‘ with great deliberation; for he was a very martinet as 
to all but the mere coxcombries of the toilet, not abhorring effeminate 
dandyism itself so cordially as the slightest approach to the personal 
slovenliness, or even those ‘ bedgown and slipper tricks,’ as he called 
them, in which literary men are so apt to indulge.” Perhaps no brighter 
picture is to be found in the history of genius than this of Sir Walter 
Scott sitting down to his morning task dressed in the green velvet 
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shooting jacket of a Scottish laird, with his books and papers around 
him, on the desk and on the floor, his favourite hound eyeing him 
from the rug, a couple of spaniels gamboling with his children in the 
garden, and the songs of the birds pouring in through his half-open 
window. Scott knew nothing of those feelings of irritation that make 
composition a torment to so many men. His study was always open 
to his children no less than to his greyhound. ‘“ He never considered 
their tattle as any disturbance ; they went and came as pleased their 
fancy. He was always ready to answer their questions; and when 
they, unconscious how he was engaged, entreated him to lay down 
his pen and tell them a story, he would take them on his knee, repeat 
a ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set them down again to their 
marbles or ninepins, and resume his labour as if refreshed by the 
interruption.” Of course, when at Edinburgh, two or three hours 
after breakfast were spent at the clerk’s table in the Court of Session ; 
but when at Ashestiel or Abbotsford, these hours were devoted to the 
“ Lady of the Lake,” “‘ Rokeby,” or one of his novels. He generally, 
however, laid down his pen about one o’clock, and devoted the after- 
noon to sport or exercise. When he had visitors staying with him, 
he would even say, “Out, damned spot, and be a gentleman,” at 
ten o’clock; and in fine weather he was so complaisant in this 
respect that most of his visitors, like Washington Irving and Sir 
David Wilkie, left him with the impression that, by whatever magic 
he might contrive to keep Ballantyne’s press at work, he was a man 
of leisure, who had nothing to do but to bask in the sunshine and 
repeat legends and ballads for the diversion of himself and his 
friends. 

Of course the explanation of this apparent leisure of Scott, in com- 
parison with the vast amount of MS. which he turned out, was to be 
found partly in the regularity of his habits, the steadiness with which, 
day after day, week after week, and year after year, he adhered to his 
plan of setting apart four or five hours of every morning to his task ; 
and partly in the ease and fluency with which he used his pen when 
he did sit down to his desk. When Scott took up his pen it was not 
to think, but to write. He never knew what it was to cast about 
either for a thought or an expression ; and he never wasted a second 
with the file. Possessing a prodigious memory—a memory that lost 
nothing—a powerful and vivid imagination, a fluent pen, and a spirit 
that courted difficulties instead of craning at them, Sir Walter Scott 
never needed anything more than an incident or a tradition to start 
with in any of his novels; and when he had once laid down the 
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“keel of a story,” it grew under his hands, chapter by chapter, and 
volume by volume ; and a stroll in the woods, or the half hour’s quiet 
between waking and sleeping, or dressing, was enough to supply him 
with his chapters for the day’s work. “I sometimes think,” he says, 
speaking of ‘‘ Harold the Dauntless,” “my, fingers set up for them- 
selves, independent of my head; for twenty times I have begun a 
thing on a certain plan, and never in my life adhered to it (in a work 
of imagination, that is) for half an hour together.” “The action of 
composition,” as he goes on to say, after noting down a similar con- 
fession in his diary years after, when, writing “‘ Woodstock,” he found 
himself at the end of the second volume without the slightest idea 
how the story was to be wound up to a catastrophe in the third 
volume—“ the action of composition always extended some passages, 
and abridged or omitted others ; and personages were rendered im- 
portant or insignificant, not according to their agency in the original 
conception of the piece, but according to the success or otherwise with 
which I was able to bring them out. I only tried to make that which 
I was actually writing diverting and interesting, leaving the rest to fate. 
I have,” he adds, “ been often amused with the critics distinguishing 
some passages as particularly laboured, when the pen passed over the 
whole as fast as it could move, and the eye never again saw them, 
except in proof.” These sort of confessions turn up again and again 
in his diary and his correspondence with Ballantyne and his brothers 
and sisters of the quill. Referring to the “ Maid of Perth,” for 
instance, he makes a note in his diary that he has “ sent off ten more 
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pages this morning with a murrain. But how to get my catastrophe 
packed into the compass allotted for it? 
** It sticks like a pistol half out of its holster, 

Or rather, indeed, like an obstinate bolster 

Which I think I have seen you attempting, my dear, 

In vain to cram into a small pillow-bier. 
There is no help for it. I must make a four de force, and annihilate . 
both time and space.” Of the “ Antiquary,” again, he says, in a d 
note to Mr. Morritt :—“ I have only a very general sketch at present ; I 
but when once I get my pen to the paper, it will walk fast enough. ” 
I am sometimes tempted to leave it alone, and try whether it will not te 
write as well without the assistance of my head as with it.” The “ Lord a 
of the Isles ” and “Guy Mannering” grew under his hands in exactly v 
the same manner. Like the “ Antiquary,” and like all his works, they h 


were written without either plan or premeditation. ‘The ideas rise "i 
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as I write;” and the faster he wrote, Ballantyne used to say, the freer 
the ideas rose, and the better the story developed itself. This was 
Scott’s opinion also. “I cannot pull well in long traces,” he used 
to say, “when the draught is too far behind me. I love to have the 
press thumping, clattering, and banging in my rear; it creates the 
necessity which almost always makes me work best.” When he was 
ahead of the press—when the printer’s devil was not at his door 
waiting for copy—Scott’s spirits drooped and his pen flagged, he 
dallied with what he was about, and lost the threads of his story. 
His poetry, of course, stands in a different category — that he 
frequently laboured, and wrote over two or three times ; but all his 
novels were printed as they left his desk, with nothing more than a 
little revision at the hands of James Ballantyne, and a hasty glance 
at the proofs by Scott in odd half hours. 

But with all this tendency to slipslop in his style, with all this 
haste and carelessness, all this want of preparation, allowing his pen 
to take its own course, and his plots to construct themselves, perhaps 
no great writer ever took more trouble about the substratum of his 
fiction and poetry. Even when building with rubble, his founda- 
tions were of adamant. His imagination was vivid and powerful, 
and the amplitude and accuracy of his memory were the marvel of 
all his friends. But he trusted nothing either to memory or imagi- 
nation when he could trace out the facts themselves by paying a visit 
to a scene, or by hunting up an old ballad or a tradition in a library. 
Refusing to give ten minutes of his leisure to lay down the plot of a 
novel, he never hesitated a moment to give up the leisure of a week 
to settle a point of history, or to gather the details of a bit of scenery, 
which he was thinking of working into a poem or novel. Upon 
points like these he was, like Moore, almost finical. When at work 
upon “Quentin Durward,” Lockhart frequently found him in the 
Advocate’s Library at Edinburgh, poring over maps and gazetteers 
with care and anxiety ; and his own letters to Ballantyne attest the 
scrupulous nicety with which he hunted up his facts, even for the 
description of a village like Plessis les Tours, consulting Malte 
Brun’s geographical works, Wraxall’s “‘ History of France,” and his 
*‘ Travels,” and even Philip de Comines. Most of his descriptions, 
too, like Byron’s, are photographs ; and with the “ Lady of the Lake” 
or the “ Lord of the Isles” in your hand, you may trace out every 
view that Scott had in his eye when penning them, with his dogs and 
his children at his knee, in the morning room at Ashestiel. He 
visited his friend Mr. Morritt, when he was at work upon “ Rokeby,” 
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to refresh his recollections of the scene ; and Mr. Morritt gives us a 
striking conversation that took place the morning after Scott’s arrival 
upon this characteristic of his compositions :— 

** You have often given me materials for a romance,” said Scott ; ‘‘ now I want 
a good robbers’ cave, and an old church of the right sort.” ‘* We rode out,” says 
Mr. Morritt, ‘‘in quest of these ; and he found what he wanted in the ancient 
slate quarries of Brignal and the ruined Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting down even the peculiar little wild flowers and herbs that accidentally grew 
round and on the side of a bold crag near his intended cave of Guy Denzil, and 
could not help saying that, as he was not to be upon oath in his work, daisies, 
violets, and primroses would be as poetical as any of the humble plants he was 
examining. I laughed, in short, at his scrupulousness ; but I understood him 
when he replied, ‘ that in nature herself no two scenes are exactly alike, and that 
whoever copied truly what was before his eyes, would possess the same variety in 
his descriptions, and exhibit apparently an imagination as boundless as the range 
of nature in the scenes he recorded ; whereas, whoever trusted to imagination, 
would soon find his own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few favourite 
images ; and the repetition of these would sooner or later produce that very 
monotony and barrenness which had always haunted descriptive poetry in 
the hands of any but the patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,’ he 
said, ‘local names and peculiarities made a fictitious story look so much better 
in the face.’” 


And this was the principle upon which Scott worked in all his 
poems and novels. It is the source of half their charm. And this 
apparently was what Goethe had in his mind when, in reading one of 
Scott’s novels to a group of friends at Weimar, he burst out with his 
remark upon its artistic skill and truth: “ What infinite diligence in 
the preparatory studies! What truth of detail in the execution!” 
Of course, looking at the Scotch novels, as we do now, with a micro- 
scope, we are able to detect inaccuracies of costume and historical 
solecisms which the keenest and most accomplished of French and 
German critics must of necessity have missed. But these inaccuracies 
and violations of art are, after all, but trifles ; and even with these 
Goethe’s remark still represents the opinion of the highest and 
maturest spirit of criticism: “ All is great in the ‘Waverley Novels,’ 
material, effect, characters, and execution.” And the main source of 
their greatness lies in their truth to nature. The “Lady of the 
Lake” is, as a description of the Trossachs, superior to “ Murray.” 
Scott knew every goat path in the Bristled Territory long before he 
sat down to photograph it; and every goat knew the Sherra. But 
Scott revisited the Trossachs, as he revisited Rokeby and Liddesdale, 
to refresh and correct his recollections before he took his pen in 
hand. And what he did in the case of scenery, which he might have 
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sketched in its broad outlines from memory with the exactitude of an 
Ordnance map, he did with his characters. They were none of them 
the creations of his own fancy. They are ‘all drawn from life. 
Most of his sketches of the heroes of ’15 and ’45 are reproductions 
of his own personal recollections or of those of his friends; and 
characters like those of the Black Dwarf and Tod Gabbie were all 
characters that Scott had met with in his ballad-hunting rambles. 
Margaret Branksome, in the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” is a 
photograph of Scott’s first love ; and Alan Fairford, in “‘ Redgauntlet,” 
is obviously intended as a portrait of himself. Under the thin disguise 
of Saunders Fairford we have a sketch of Scott’s father, even down to 
the minutest details of his dress, his suit of snuff-coloured brown, his 
silk stockings, his silver buckles, and his bob-wig and cocked hat ; 
and in Darsie Latimer we have one of the dearest of Scott’s com- 
panions in his youth, Mr. William Clerk. George Constable, a friend 
of Scott’s father, sat for Jonathan Oldbuck ; but as the original con- 
ception was developed, Scott “‘ embroidered” Constable’s character 
with many traits from his old friend, John Clerk of Eldin. Dominie 
Sampson, again, was a cross between Launcelot Whale, the master 
of the Grammar School at Kelso, an absent grotesque being, 
between six and seven feet high, and an old blue-gown who used to 
stand bleaching his head in the wind at the corner of one of the 
streets of Edinburgh in order to raise enough to pay for his son’s 
education for the ministry. Those who knew Scott, too, before he 
thought fit to avow the authorship of the Scotch novels, frequently 
tracked him in the snow of his own dialogue ; for Scott’s ear was as 
quick as his eye, and anything particularly striking or characteristic 
that happened to turn up in conversation generally found its way in 
one form or another into his works. 

Reinforcing his imagination and his wit with recollections like 
these, and possessing wider and more diversified experience than 
probably any writer of fiction except Fielding, Scott dashed off his 
novels when he had once got into the thread of his narrative with 
astonishing fluency. ‘‘ The manual labour alone of copying them,” 
as Moore once said to him, ‘“‘seems enough to have occupied all the 
time that he took in producing them.” ‘“ But I write very quick,” 
was Scott’s answer. ‘That comes of being brought up under an 
attorney.” Even when his eyes were failing, and his fingers gouty, 
he frequently threw off thirty or forty pages of print before dinner— 
that, in fact, was his task when he was at work upon “Woodstock ” 
and the “ Life of Napoleon ;” and till he had accomplished that, he 
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did not think himself at liberty to take his axe and stroll out into 
the wood for an hour’s sharp exercise. In his prime, he thought 
nothing of throwing off a novel in a month. “Guy Mannering” 
was written “in six weeks about Christmas,” and this, by itself, he 
thought easy work. Very frequently, however, Sir Walter had a 
brace of novels on hand together, or a novel and a poem, or two or 
three reviews for the Edinburgh and the Quarterly. “Ivanhoe” 
and the “Monastery” were written concurrently in this way; and 
he took up the story of “Woodstock” as a diversion to kill time 
when he was ahead of the press with his “Life of Napoleon.” 
Hasty work in literature is not generally the highest kind of work ; 
and of course there is in all Sir Walter Scott’s works much that 
is thin, and rambling, and vapid. But Sir Walter Scott’s ideal in 
poetry and in prose was that “perpetual animation and elasticity of © 
thought” which in his opinion formed the highest distinction of 
Dryden, and he preferred ten times over to be unfinished rather 
than overfinished. The first sufficient words that presented them- 
selves suited his purpose ; and in his writing, as in his conversation, 
he mever gave a second thought to those niceties of expression, 
those epigrammatic turns of thought, and that precision and polish 
of style by which men of inferior calibre eke out their genius, and 
now and then, as in the case of Pope, build up a reputation as high 
as that often attained by the most brilliant and diversified powers of 
originality. Perhaps no great writer has supplied us with fewer 
quotations than Scott. You may run off all his quotable passages 
on your fingers, and a single volume of Mr. Disraeli’s contains more 
epigrams than the whole of the Scotch novels. This slap-dash style 
was, with Scott, partly the result of an impetuous temperament and 
partly the result of ingrained contempt for the work of the desk, 
except as the easiest way of earning £10,000 a year, and keeping 
up the position of a Scottish laird. What was good enough for the 
public was good enough for him ; and his cardinal test of the value 
of his work was the price of its copyright and its sale. In poetry 
he wrote by inspiration, taking up his pen, like Byron, only when the 
fit was upon him, and even then he wrote, as he thought all poetry 
must be written to be worth anything, with anxious labour. But 
when at work upon a novel or a history, all he thought of was to 
get through his task ; and if he was not in the vein when he took up 
his pen, he simply wrote on, as he said, till he “ wrote himself into 
good humour.” This was not generally a very hard task ; and when 
he had got into a good humour with his work, he wrote on as freely 
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and as gaily as he talked. His manuscripts testify sufficiently to this. 
In his poems you meet with stanzas that are hardly legible with blots 
and interlineations, particularly in the manuscript of “ Rokeby,” which 
was set up from the original draft, written on paper of various sorts 
and sizes; but the manuscripts of his novels are as free from every- 
thing of this description as his correspondence. You may turn over 
page after page without finding a single correction. ‘“ His thoughts,” 
as his amanuensis said, “ flowed easily and felicitously, without any 
difficulty to lay hold of them, or to find appropriate language. He sat 
in his chair (when dictating), from which he rose now and then, took 
a volume from the bookcase, consulted it, and restored it to the 
shelf—all without intermission in the current of ideas, which con- 
tinued to be delivered with no less readiness than if his mind had 
_ been wholly occupied with the words he was uttering.” When 
dialogue of peculiar animation was in progress, James Ballantyne 
says, Scott walked up and down the room, raising and lowering his 
voice, and, as it were, acting the parts. It was in this way that the 
greater part of the “Bride of Lammermoor,” the whole of the 
** Legend of Montrose,” and.all but a few pages of “ Ivanhoe,” were 
dictated from the sick sofa in the Abbotsford library, as Scott was 
recovering from his first illness. The file-work Scott left to the 
printer ; and of several of his stories, he did not even see the proofs 
till they were in the hands of the public. This was the case with 
the most finished and most poetical of all his novels, the first 
of the three which he dictated to “Single-song Laidlaw” and 
Ballantyne ; and when it was put into his hands in its complete 
form he did not recollect one single incident, character, or con- 
versation in it. It was all as fresh to him as it was to his readers, and 
fresher than it was to his amanuensis. With the exception of the 
“ Lay,” it is an open question whether he ever read any of his 
poems after they were published. He liked that better than he 
anticipated ; but I do not think the perusal increased his opinion of 
the critical discernment of the public. He was “never fond of his own 
poetry,” and placed Joanna Baillie far above him as a poet, as he did 
Jane Austen as a novelist. Burns and Byron he thought the most 
genuine men of genius of his time, and when Ballantyne told him 
that the “ Lord of the Isles” and “ Rokeby” were paling in the 
glare and glitter of “Childe Harold” and the “Giaour,” he 
abandoned the laurel wreath to Byron without a struggle, and almost 
without a sigh. ‘ Byron hits the mark where I don’t even pretend 
to fledge my arrow. He beats me out of the field by his description 
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of the strong passions and in deep-seated knowledge of the human 
heart.” But with Burns’s couplet upon his lips— M 


The mouse who only trusts to one poor hole 
Can never be a mouse of any soul— 


he turned to his abandoned MS. of “ Waverley” with fresh vigour 
and determination to win in prose all that he was forfeiting in poetry; 
and when, in their turn, the novels of the author of “‘ Waverley” 
began to pall upon a taste which likes its fiction fresh and fresh, Scott 
left the field to his imitators, and turned to history. ‘There is but 
one way,” he said, “if you wish to be read—you must strike out 
something novel to suit the humour of the hour ;” and that was the 
principle by which he was governed all through his career. It was 
not a very lofty principle to act upon ; with a weaker man it might 
have been a dangerous principle, ending, as in the case of Byron, in 
the complete demoralisation of his genius. In Scott, however, it led 
to nothing more than a variation of style. When poetry failed, he 
turned to prose. When he had flooded the market with Scottish 
legends, he took up those of France ; ‘‘ Quentin Durward ” was hardly 
out of hand when he began to dream of trying his hand at the romantic 
legends of the Rhine. Lounging on his pony, with Lockhart and 
Laidlaw, one fine calm afternoon, along the brow of Eildon Hill, and 
looking down into Melrose, Scott spoke of the “ row” that was going 
on in Paris about his new novel, and added, “I can’t but think that 
I could make better play still with something German.” Laidlaw 
grumbled at this—‘ Na, na, sir! take my word for it you are always 
best, like Helen MacGregor, when your foot is on your native heath ; 
and I have often thought that if you were to write a novel, and lay 
the scene here in the very year you were writing it, you would exceed 
yourself.” “ Hame’s hame,” answered Scott with a smile, “be it 
ever sae hamely. There’s something in what you say, Willie. What, 
suppose I were to take Captain Clutterbuck for a hero, and never let 
the story step a yard beyond the village below us yonder?” “The 
very thing I want,” said Laidlaw ; “stick to Melrose in July, 1823.” 
“Well, upon my word,” Scott answered, “the field would be quite 
wide enough—and what forno?” He mused over Laidlaw’s sug- 
gestion for a few moments ; his air became graver and graver, and at 
length he added, half in soliloquy, ‘ Aye, aye, if one could look into 
the heart of that little cluster of cottages, no fear but you would find 
materials enow for tragedy as well as comedy. I undertake to say 
there is some real romance at this moment going on down there, that 
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if it could have justice done to it, would be well worth all the fiction 
that was ever spun out of human brains.” This was the origin of 
“St. Ronan’s Well.” The story itself was written for the most part 
in the course of a trip with Lockhart to Lanarkshire, and to the 1uins 
in the upper regions of the Tweed and the Clyde. This was the 
first time that Lockhart had ever been out on the road with Scott ; 
and he tells us the surprise with which Scott’s literary diligence 
when away from home and from his books struck him. He was 
always at work. ‘“‘ Wherever we slept, whether in the noble man- 
sion or in the shabbiest of country inns, and whether the work was 
done after retiring at night or before an early start in the morning, 
he very rarely mounted the carriage again without having a packet 
of the well-known aspect, ready sealed and corded, and addressed 
to his printer in Edinburgh. I used to suspect (Lockhart goes on 
to say) that he had adopted in his latter years the plan of writing 
everything on paper of the quarto form in place of the folio, which 
he at an earlier period used, chiefly because in this way, whatever 
he was writing, and wherever he wrote, he might seem to casual 
observers to be merely engaged upon a common letter, and the 
rapidity of his execution, taken with the shape of his sheet, has 
probably deceived hundreds ; but when he had finished his two or 
three letters, ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ or whatever was in hand, had made 
a chapter in advance.” 

Throwing off his MS. in this rapid and careless style, tossing it 
into the post without a second glance, and reserving all his corrections 
till he saw how it read in type, I need hardly say that Sir Walter 
Scott’s proofs were the terror of his printers. He sent Dr. Lardner 
half wild with the MS. of his Scottish History. It was full of slips 
of the pen, of false grammar, of incomplete sentences, of repetitions 
and clumsinesses without end ; and all these Scott corrected in his 
proofs till the Doctor in sheer despair had to set a clerk at work to 
copy out the MS. and “make it read” before it was set. Yet this 
Scottish History was written, not in half hours stolen from the leisure 
of halting-places in the course of an antiquarian raid, but in the 
quiet of his solitary and luxurious Gothic study at Abbotsford. This 
was where Scott did all his best work, and it is still preserved with 
pious pride by Mr. Hope-Scott exactly as his distinguished kinsman 
left it when, with tears in his eyes, he laid down his pen for ever, and 
asked Lockhart to lead him back to his bedroom to listen once more 
to the murmur of the Tweed, and to die. It is a snug little room . 
opening out of the splendid library in which Scott gathered one of 
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the finest collections of books to be found in his day, but it is fitted 
up in the strictest sense of the term as a work-room—that is to say, 
it has but three articles of. furniture: Sir Walter’s desk—a small 
writing table, a plain arm-chair covered with black leather, and a 
companion chair made from the oak of the house of Rob Royston, 
the scene of the betrayal of Wallace by Menteith ; and here, in this 
quiet little ingle nook of his library, we can still picture the Ariosto 
of the North, in his green velvet coat and plaid trousers, with his vast 
pile of forehead, his deep grey eyes, and that smile of gentle enthu- 
siasm which gleams out upon us in Phillips’s portrait, with Maida at his 
feet and his staghounds asleep upon the hearthrug, throwing off his 
morning task of “‘ Woodstock ”—can still hear the “‘ dashing trot” of 
his pen over the paper, till, with a jerk of his hand, he brings his 
work to a close with the characteristic flourish which marks all his 
MSS., and lays down the wand by which he had held three genera- 
tions of readers spell-bound under the glamour of his genius, without, 
as he said with a flush of pride, writing a single line to unsettle any 
man’s faith, or to corrupt any man’s principle, or a ; Single line 
which on his death-bed he should wish to blot. 


CHARLES PEBODY. 
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NEWMARKET. 





eh FUE are essentially and practically a sporting nation: 
Ge i ie fond of sports and pastimes. Our daughters are fair ; 
[x2 our sons are brave ; and racing seems to be recover- 

ing the vigour of the time when royalty patronised 
the Wa hes, and heartily. The taste for breeding, rearing, and 
buying good horses seems in the ascendant, the great stakes being 
more valuable than ever. Yearlings are fetching almost fabulous 
prices, notwithstanding all the ailments that horseflesh is heir to. 
Still we cannot be blind to the fact that, although the keeping 
of race-horses forms a pleasant pastime, it has, unfortunately, 
become of late years subservient to the over-weening desire of 
getting money, influenced by sordid motives and notions highly 
detrimental to the best interests of the Turf, and contrary to the honest 
intentions of the Jockey Club, who have long interested themselves 
to procure the best horses for competition. Perhaps the finest trial 
ground in the world is Newmarket. It has none of the bustle of 
our great race meetings. It is the private property of the Jockey 
Club, who are omnipotent on its precincts, which they rent of 
the Duke of Portland. Gentlemen and blacklegs can be equally 
warned off the course if they do not conduct themselves and their 
transactions in a satisfactory manner, and instances have been known 
of even our sporting writers being made amenable to Newmarket laws. 
The town of Newmarket is picturesquely situate under the Cam- 
bridgeshire hills, on the verge of a vast area of down or heath 
land, dotted with fir plantations or emaciated oaken strips struggling 
for existence from the flinty, chalky soil. A narrow line of 
chalk road is seen for miles running over the hills, hedged in 
by a vast Roman ditch, or Devil’s Dyke, and ornamented with 
rustic sign-posts, directing the wayfarer to its purlieus on market 
days. There is a fine old ruined palace which belonged to 
Charles II., with its grounds and racing stables. The whole 
town is interspersed with racing stables, from one end to the 
other, with their yards, paddocks, and double gates. The “ Rutland 
Arms” and the ‘White Hart” are hostelries of much note during 
the race meetings. Over a vast expanse of fen country, from the 
Bury and Limekiln Hills, beaming out in the horizon stands Ely 
Cathedral, with its venerable towers, a landmark for miles around. 
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Dreary and bleak as the heath is, it gladdens the heart of the courser 
and the racing man. The whistle of the plover is heard, and the cry 
of the curlew, as she sweeps over the plain, heightens the solitude of 
the place. The old hare “forms” in the cart-rut, as there is no enemy 
to oppose her, as in our western woody districts. You can see from 
one mile-stone to another with the naked eye, and a long line of tele- 
graph-wires and posts extending from Cambridge to Newmarket. 

It is the July meeting. The July and the Chesterfield Stakes are 
run off on the last half of the Bunbury Mile. It is the prettiest 
summer racecourse in the kingdom. It is on the extreme side of the 
heath from Newmarket, verging on the London and Cambridge 
turnpike roads, on the other side of the ditch which stretches away 
three miles or more towards the Beacon Course, which is four miles 
in length, but seldom used now, as men like short and more decisive 
spins. Old-fashioned saddling-stables and battered Stewards’ Stands 
dating from the time of Queen Anne are visible on the different courses 
—about a dozen in number. The Beacon Course extends from the 
four-mile stables, through the ditch, and over the flat by the bushes, 
to the New Stand and the Duke’s Stand at the top of the town. 
The Cesarewitch is run over the Swaffham Course, through the ditch, 
over the flat, to the Grand Stand ; while the Cambridgeshire begins 
at the Newmarket end of the ditch and ends at the Duke’s Stand, 
and the Two Thousand Course is the greater part of the Cambridge- 
shire ; so that there are all sorts of courses, to suit the different ages 
of the racehorse, which dates from the 1st of June in each year. A 
colt engaged in the Derby, or a filly in the Oaks, is three years 
and off at the time of running in May, and if not put into training in 
the summer or autumn of its second year, as a yearling, and treated 
kindly, becomes so raw and restless that a young jockey can 
hardly manage it in a crowd. Hence the necessity of trial horses 
to lead the gallops, as described by-“ Asteroid,” a fine judge of 
racing, in the March number of this magazine; and so essential 
is a good trial horse that a thousand guineas was given for Jack 
Sheppard to lead Wild Dayrell, who proved anything but a raw 
rogue by winning the Derby easily, and one of the fastest on record. 
Horses in their natural state, as descended from fierce, fiery Arabs, 
are anything but remarkable for timidity, and present a beautiful 
appearance when seen in their native wilds ; instead of flying from 
men, as deer and hares do, they gallop in compact masses of 
many hundreds, apparently for the purpose of reconnoitring strangers, 
and frequently advance within a short distance of the line of march, 
showing curious signs of astonishment. Everything, then, depends 
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on early handling and kindness. Vice is generally the exception, 
not the rule, as well with animals as human beings. The sooner 
a vicious colt is destroyed the better, as it is a frightfully savage 
animal at times. Rareyfying horses has proved an absurdity. We 
saw Cruiser operated upon at the Alhambra, a miserable, stupefied 
object, afterwards utterly worthless. 

The Newmarket Houghton Meeting brings what is generally called 
the legitimate racing of the year to a close. At this meeting all 
sorts of handicaps and sweepstakes are run for, and all sorts of con- 
ditions imposed. On a fine July morning during the meeting large 
sales take place opposite the Rooms, or in the paddocks adjoining 
the town ; hosts of sportsmen and sporting men attend them. A 
country town never looks so well as in a bustle on market day. The 
“Rutland Arms” asserts its aristocratic influence, whilst the “ White 
Hart,” with its regilded emblem, puts in its claims for this eventful 
week. Landlords become more obsequious, landladies more obliging ; 
chambermaids wear new caps, and postboys new hats; shops are 
newly painted and decked out with the latest London fashions ; and 
everything betokens a new existence in this otherwise dull town. 
The railway is laden with fish from the metropolis, the Rooms are 
lighted up in the evening, dinners arranged ; the theatre opens, and 
the town is placarded from top to bottom with fiery dragons, and 
wonderful achievements of acrobats and coryphées. Babel-like is 
the clamour of the betting-ring; racehorses are out on the hills, 
and racehorse vans are making for the heath. The favourites are 
walking about the ditch; a phalanx of sportsmen ride up the hill 
towards the heath ; little Joe Rogers, Fordham, Custance, French, 
and a host of light weights canter up on their hacks and ponies 
(the smartest in the world), with their pigmy saddles strapped behind 
their backs, and clothed from head to foot in frieze grey flannel coats, 
with red, white, and blue caps. They are the neatest and wealthiest 
jockeys of the day, earning larger salaries than the Prime Minister of 
England. The scene thickens about one o'clock ; flys and carriages 
laden to the roof take their stands; ladies on horseback—to wit, 
Ladies Stamford, Hastings, and others—attended by their husbands 
and cavaliers, are cantering in the distance. There is not the dash and 
danger of Epsom or Hampton. Presently there is a move of horse- 
men from the Hare Park Plantation towards the ditch, and the July 
horses are off in a cluster down the descent. They rush by like 
meteors, a second Balaclava charge, past the old saddling stable, 
and up the gentle incline. Crack! go the whips—they conquer 
or die. One of Baron Rothschild’s has beaten one of Mr. 
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Merry’s by a neck. The gradual refinement of our manners 
and customs has so contracted the circle of our real sportsmen, 
and the new England style so eradicated all former traces of the 
ancient régime, that the race of fine old English gentlemen is nearly 
extinct. We look in vain for exploiterers such as the Duke of 
Queensberry, or the Dukes of York, Grafton, Portland, and 
Cleveland, Sir Charles Bunbury, Colonel Mellish, or poor George 
Osbaldeston. We remember the Tattersall’s of some thirty years 
back, when a masquerade could hardly exhibit a more motley 
group than the Aaditués of Hyde Park Corner ; curricles, tandems, 
mail phaetons, britzkas, with four posters, led horses, and 
natty grooms, occupied a great length in Grosvenor Place. Around 
the magic circle of the old Fox statuette, now removed to Messrs. 
Tattersall’s new premises at Knightsbridge, stood peers and members 
of Parliament cheek by jowl with jockeys and fighting men. Tom 
Spring, Ward, Cribb, Molineux, and Langham were then in their 
zenith. Dandies and exquisites, not forgetting Count d’Orsay, Lord 
Pembroke, Beau Brummell, and others, mingled in the throng in 
French braided frock coats, buckskins, and hessian boots, booking 
the odds or witnessing the sale of some of the finest hunters or 
harness horses in England ; for these were the days of the Four-in 
hand Club, in the palmy days of coaching. Sir Harry Peyton’s greys 
in brown harness, Lord Sefton’s white-legged chestnuts, Annesley’s 
roans, Dolphin’s pies, Lord Harborough’s fast little browns, 
Russell’s speedy bays, and Fitzroy Stanhope’s dark greys. ‘“ The 
star of the racecourse at that time,” says “Nimrod,” “was the 
late Colonel Mellish, the cleverest man of his day as regards 
the science and practice of the Turf. No one could make 
matches so well, nor could any one excel him in handicapping 
horses in races (perhaps Admiral Rous and General Peel were his 
pupils). He was a clever painter, a fine horseman, a brave soldier, 
a scientific farmer, and an exquisite coachman ; but, as his friends 
said of him, not content with being the second best man of his day, 
he would be the first, which was fatal to his fame and fortune. It, 
however, delighted us to see him in public in the meridian of his 
unequalled popularity, with his neat white hat, his white silk stockings, 
and pink neckerchief, his blue body coat and nankeen trousers in 
summer, and black moustache (then a rarity); the like of his style 
was never witnessed before or since. He drove his barouche himself, 
drawn by four beautiful milk whites, with two outriders on match 
horses, ridden in harness bridles; in the rear was his saddle horse 
groom, leading a thoroughbred hack, and at the Rubbing Post on the 
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heath was another groom in crimson livery, waiting with a second 
hack. But we marvel when we think of his establishment, and 
remember him with thirty-eight racehorses in training, seventeen 
coach horses, twelve hunters, four chargers at Brighton, and not a 
few hacks. By his racing speculations he was a winner ; his judg- 
ment pulled him through ; but when we heard that he would play to 
the extent of £40,000 at a sitting (mad fatality !), we were not 
surprised that the domain of Blythe Hall passed into other hands, 
and that the once accomplished owner found a premature grave, like 
the poor Marquis of Hastings, all his horses being sold at an enormous 
sacrifice.” One of our great novelists says :—“ Even in our day, 
notwithstanding the march of intellect and the rapid strides of 
imagination, a man, in order to distinguish himself in this money- 
getting artificial world, should possess a million, birth, or genius.” 
Let us hope that the English Turf may reach the acme of prosperity. 
We should be sorry to witness its decline ; but fall it must unless a 
tighter hand be held upon the whole system of overreaching, as the 
dead sets against young turfites are now tremendous, and of 
Machiavelian desperation ; so much so that they awe the opulent 
and honest minded, and make the adventurer and the blackleg 
industrious for no useful purpose. 
Wuiz. 
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CARRIG O’ GUNNELL. 


HEY called thee of old, Carrig o’ Gunnell, 
The boast of O’Brien, 
Al The fear of his foemen, 
When we brooked not the Briton in our fastnesses 
free, ; 

When Thomond the Brave feasted Bourke and O’Donnell, 

Or leaped like a lion 

On the Sassenach bowmen, 
Spite of all that the Witan said over the sea. 


Thy pride is broken, Carrig o’ Gunnell. 
By the banks of the Shannon, 
Chieftain and vassal, 





Lie mould’ring neglected thy ruins around ; 

Yet thou still lookest down on thy foe Castle Connell, 
Breached like thee by the cannon, 
The hall of his wassail, 

Unroofed, unprotected, his moat a dry mound, 


But still runs the story, Carrig o’ Gunnell, 

By thy witch thou art haunted : 

Still her green taper glances 
O’er a heap of hid treasure weird-winking by night ; 
And still mid thy ruins, Carrig o’ Gunnell, 

E’en by day not undaunted, 

Dreamers delve, full of fancies ; 






But none dare Her displeasure, none dig by Aer light. 











Carrig 0 Gunnell. 


Who rest on thy ramparts, Carrig o’ Gunnell, 
As the daylight is flitting ? 
A son of the Saxon 
Toa a daughter of Erin pleads his passion with sighs. 
In the breach where their fathers fought, Carrig o’ Gunnell, 
Side by side they are sitting, 
While like flowerets the flax on 
From her lover, half fearing, shrink her sunny blue eyes. 


Thou hast loved the fair vision, Carrig o’ Gunnell, 
As a child, as a woman, 
When she hid from thy sister 
In thy nooks, climbed thy towers, or feasted with thee. 
But see! to the wooer, Carrig o’ Gunnell, 
The witch gives her omen, 
Maid, thou canst not resist her ! 
Youth, the treasure is yours; bear thy bride o’er the sea. 


SHIEL Duuv. 

















ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF 


ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


V.—ADDISON AND STEELE. 






Os E are to treat of two time-honoured names ; the patri- 

0 of archs of periodical fancy literature; the Beaumont 
Ayo> 4 and Fletcher of the essayists; the Pylades and 
EX Orestes of Button’s Coffee-house, and of the Wits’ 
Club—men to whom their posterity have perhaps been more indebted 
than to any other public instructors of their age, principally from the 
correctness and refinement of their opinions in all questions of social 
morality and:good taste ; and not less from the bland and sprightly 
tone (courtly, yet not servile ; bantering, yet not offensive) with which 
they denounced the errors and follies of the circles, or laughed down 
the vagaries of fantastical politicians. The general tone of writing 
in the Zatler and Spectator has, I believe, communicated to after 
periodical essayists, both fanciful and didactic as well as political, an 
unconscious tone of good breeding that we may seek in vain among 
the party writers of previous ages. In those two collections of 
essays we doubtless miss the ruthless satire, the flaying sarcasm, and 
the uncompromising onslaught of the party men during the periods 
of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. The cause had ceased, 
and the excitement in consequence was considerably allayed. The 
political skirmishing, therefore, had assumed somewhat of the courtli- 
ness of the Chevaliers at the battle of Fontenay, who, taking off their 
hats to their English opponents, requested the honour of receiving 
the first fire—an action which, if it be an arabesque sort of gallantry, 
is infinitely finer in spirit and feeling than the ferocious holocausts of 
Cromwell in his Irish campaign, or of the modern Russian fiend, 
Suwarrow, at Warsaw. The medicine, perhaps, in this case was 
suited to the disease ; but what ill regimen induced that disease ? 
However, we may place to the credit of these two Whig writers 
(Addison and Steele) the employment of their political weapons fairly 
and without rancour ; that their wit was exquisite in polish, and never 
used against virtue and good order, that their satire was without 
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malice, and their humour wholly untainted with coarseness and 
vulgarity. 

Having introduced the two men conjoinedly, I proceed to treat 
of them distinctly with regard to their characters, social as well as 
intellectual ; and if, in the course of the ensuing remarks, I appear to 
detract from the general and rough estimate just made of their pre- 
tensions to literary and moral eminence, the act proceeds from an 
honest motive, and in the full consciousness of the benefits they have 
conferred upon their species. While revering the genius, the defects 
in the mortals are canvassed. And first of Addison. 

In the constabulary reports of our learned Dogberry, his judgment 
in the case of Hugh Oatcake and George Seacoal will be found 
recorded, that “A good ame is a good thing, but that writing and 
reading come by natur.” If in the case of Addison this “ good 
name” did not supersede his “ writing and reading,” it steadily kept 
pace with them; and it may be asserted that it has been of more 
value to him than to almost any writer in the whole range of Eng- 
lish literature ; and in various points of his career he was in other 
respects most fortunate among the brotherhood of authors. He 
started in life by courting the Hon. Charles Montague, afterwards 
Lord Halifax, coupling his name as a foet with Cowley and Dryden. 
So some other devotees compared Lord Byron to Shakespeare. 
Addison then wrote a Latin poem upon the peace of Ryswick ; and 
for this incalculable service rendered to his country he was rewarded 
by his patron and Lord Somers with a pension from the public purse 
of £300 a year to enable him to travel. From Italy he addressed 
to Lord Halifax his famous epistle, the most esteemed of his poetical 
compositions ; and upon his return to England he dedicated his 
travels to Lord Somers. This course was prudent, and worldly 
prudence was Addison’s forte; moreover, it was grateful, and both 
actions procured him the reward his forethought merited. The 
battle of Blenheim shortly followed, when Lord Halifax again 
befriended him by recommending to the Prime Minister, Godolphin, 
that Mr. Addison should celebrate in verse the glories of that event. 
When the poet had proceeded as far as the famous simile of the pre- 
siding angel, who “rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm ” 
(the strongest lines, by the way, he ever wrote), he prudently sub- 
mitted the unfinished composition to the Lord Treasurer for his 
approval, and the result was his immediate appointment to the Com- 
missionership of the Court of Appeals—the qualification for a com- 
missionership being, it should seem, to write a poem about a battle. 
In this office the great John Locke was his predecessor. In two 
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years from this time he was created Under-Secretary of State ; and in 
a year or two more, Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, also 
Keeper of the Records in Bermingham’s Tower in Dublin—a mere 
sinecure, the salary of which was nevertheless augmented for his 
accommodation. Upon taking this appointment, he again had an 
opportunity of cultivating his prudential faculty. He made a law to 
himself to remit no fee of office in civility to his friends. “I may 
have a hundred friends, said he, and if my fee be two guineas, I shall, 
by relinquishing my right, lose two hundred guineas, and no friend 
gain more than two guineas.” Here, however, we must bear honour- 
able testimony to his integrity of principle while holding this office. 
He accepted his regular fee of a Major Dunbar, and offered to render 
him a service with the Lord-Lieutenant, but he refused a cheque for 
4300, and afterwards a ring that the Major had purchased to the 
same amount, adding that “he might conceal the practice to which 
he was then tempted from the world, but he could not do so from 
himself.” The hard-featured man of the world might attribute this 
act also to Addison’s constitutional “ prudence,” but we would not 
hold from any one the full benefit of a virtuous resolution, more 
especially when we must be ignorant of the real motive which 
prompted it. 

In eight years from this period Addison rose to the office of 
Secretary of State ; but being wholly unfit to discharge the duties of 
it, he solicited to retire, prudently, again, stipulating for a pension of 
41,500 a year, and actually succeeded in obtaining this reward for 
his incompetence. Upon such a principle of recompensing public 
service—or, rather, non-service—under the famous Walpole Admini- 
stration, it is not illogical to conclude that had Mr. Addison com- 
mitted some flagrant act of delinquency his pension would have been 
proportionately increased. In all this disinterested generosity with 
other people’s money, we are reminded of that piece of practical 
morality in the “Sandford and Merton,” where Master Tommy 
Merton, in a fit of profusion, gives the beggar Mr. Barlow’s loaf, and 
comforts himself amazingly with his charitable propensity, till Mr. 
Barlow recommends him in future upon similar occasions to dispense 
his own bread. 

But Addison was prudent and thoughtful for others as well as 
himself. He kept his old friend Steele under an arrest for debt ; not, 
as he gravely protested, to indemnify himself, but to teach that 
thoughtless man economy. Even in the hour of death his ruling 
passion did not desert him. He sent for Gay, whom he had not 
spoken to for years, and announced to him that he had formerly 
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injured that fine wit and amiable man; but that if he recovered he 
would make him restitution. Still prudently, however, he did not 
divulge the nature of the injury; and as he died shortly after, Gay 
had the mortification of knowing that he had suffered in his worldly 
interests, joined to the perplexity of being unable to repair the loss, 
the nature of it not having been disclosed. One act of prudence 
Addison omitted upon this occasion. In the event of non-recovery, 
he might have secured to Gay, by legacy, an equivalent amounting to 
the injury occasioned. 

These features of character are not pleasant to contemplate in the 
man who is reported to have said :—‘‘See in what peace a Christian 
can die!” For nothing shakes one’s faith in a man’s professions of 
religion like meanness and injustice towards a fellow being; for he 
who cannot be true to one whom he knows, can have but a lax 
fidelity towards a Being whom he does not know. 

Addison was, as has been said, a fortunate author. We have seen 
that he started in life with no ineffectual patronage. Steele, too, at 
an important period of his friend’s career, rendered him an essential 
service by dedicating to him his comedy of “The Tender Husband ;” 
at the same time complimenting him, in his prodigal way, at the 
expense of his own talent, by acknowledging that the best scenes in 
the play were contributed by his friend. And afterwards, again, in 
the Zatler, he compares himself to a feeble prince who calls in to 
his aid a powerful ally, and who bears away the whole glory of the 
campaign. His words are :—‘“‘I fared like a distressed prince who 
calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid: I was undone by my 
auxiliary ; and when I had once called him in, I could not subsist 
without dependence on him.” The worst of this self-depreciation is 
that Steele has ever since been taken at his word ; for people have a 
remarkable habit of taking a man literally who underrates himself ; as 
Charles Lamb has well said :—‘‘ The world never meets a modest 
man half-way.” We may be sure that Steele’s contemporaries were 
of the same way of thinking; besides, no literary professor could be 
supposed to have the genius of a Secretary of State. 

Again, when the tragedy of “Cato” was produced upon the stage, 
parties at that time ran into faction. ‘The Whigs were in power, and 
Steele packed the theatre with Whigs; and the consequence was 
that the piece was carried triumphantly night after night, the 
Queen signifying her desire that it should be dedicated to her; 
while posterity, with the natural reverence for what their grandsires 
“delighted to honour,” have allowed the tragedy its niche in the 
Pantheon of our classical drama. And yet there are few standard 
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compositions in our literature of the same class, and holding the 
same rank, that exhibit less pretension to originality of design, a less 
interesting plot, less variety of character, less vigour and force of 
diction, less dignity and grandeur of conduct. The scheme of 
Syphax, that Sempronius should carry off Marcia by disguising him- 
self and followers as Numidians (and therein consists the whole 
interest of the drama, as #0 plot), is so deplorably bald and common- 
place that it is almost an impertinence to notice it; and yet 
Sempronius is so struck on a heap with the amazing ingenuity of the 
contrivance that in a spasm of admiration and delight he exclaims : 
“Heavens! what a thought was there!” As for the characters in 
the play, Cato, without uttering one single sentiment of enthusiasm 
in behalf of liberty, deports himself much like the pompous and very 
obstinate chairman of a parish meeting ; ever and anon dispensing 
profound truisms like this :— 


True fortitude is seen in great exploits, 
That justice warrants and that wisdom guides ; 


which axiom amounts to no more than, “The greater the occa- 
sion, the greater the demand for fortitude.” And this passage has 
not been invidiously selected. Scrutinise the whole deportment of 
the hero of the piece, and I think it will be found that he does not 
utter one grandly original thought. Even the popular soliloquy 
upon the immortality of the soul does not contain a single new 
reflection upon that vast argument; and on one occasion the infer- 
ence drawn is illogical. The winding-up of the speech, describing 
the deathless and unchangeable nature of that fiery particle, is the 
most poetical passage in the whole play :— 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years : 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 


Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 


So of the other dramatis persone. Syphax and Sempronius are 
two traitors, with no distinctive difference, except that one is old and 
the other is young ; and the villainy of both stares so conspicuously 
through their Roman togas that Cato and Juba must have been two 
tom-noddies to have trusted them out of arm’s reach. The first 
scene, where Syphax pumps his prince, is flatly ludicrous. Portius is 
cold-blooded, with a fidgetty inclination to turn scoundrel. He 
dabbles in scoundrelism, and cannot ascend beyond meanness and 
duplicity. Martius is a generous and courageous young soldier, such 
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as may be found in every marching regiment in Europe. And, lastly, 
the heroines, Marcia and Lucia, are remarkably good and dutiful 
girls (a sort of white-of-egg characters), and doubtless had been 
parlour boarders at the principal seminary in Utica. In short, it is 
difficult to consider the success of “Cato” in the first instance, and 
its subsequent protracted popularity, to have resulted from any other 
influence than that of extravagant puffery, aided in its effect by 
the elevated station of the author. 

In the employment of the allegory Addison laid down as an axiom, 
and doubtless justly, that an allegory or metaphor which will not bear 
representation on canvas will be false in narration. This very rule, 
however, he has himself violated to a remarkable extent in his 
celebrated letter from Italy. The passage alluded to would be 
difficult to match for false writing. This it is—the opening lines ;— 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 


Dr. Johnson’s analysis of this figure is at once so concise, so 
acute, so just, and withal so humorous, that it would be conceit to 
attempt another. Excellent as Johnson was at unravelling a 
sentence, he surpassed himself upon the present occasion. ‘I bridle 
in my struggling muse,” he says. ‘Now, to bridle a goddess is no 
very delicate idea ; but why must she be bridled? Because she 
‘longs to launch ’—an act which. was never hindered by a bridle ; and 
whither will she launch? ‘Into a nobler strain.’ She is in the first 
line a horse ; in the second a boat ; and the care of the poet is to 
keep his horse, or his boat, from singing.” 

Willingly and cheerfully do I turn from the metred compositions of 
Addison, where dispraise has been drawn as ‘“bird-lime from frieze,” 
to pour out the full measure of my admiration at the excellence of 
his talent as an essayist and delineator of character and manners. 
The very relief is a joy! Asa critic, he doubtless skimmed only 
the surface of his subjects ; and yet he rendered notable service by 
his papers on the “ Paradise Lost,” in the Sfectator; and his essays 
on wit, and on the pleasures of the imagination, are as fully distin- 
guished by sound judgment as by their elegance and facility of diction. 
Who can be said to have excelled him in ease and natural gentility 
in the invention, and Watteau-like painting of character, when we 
think of Sir Roger de Coverley? with that masterly little touch of 
manner, in making him talk to the servant all the way up stairs: by 
what happier and more unpremeditated thought could he have given 
the reader a full idea of the knight’s bland demeanour and habit of 
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gentle condescension? There is so little constraint, and so much 
suavity, such unpremeditation in the detail, that we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to believe that he has drawn upon his inventive 
resources, but rather that he has patiently and accurately portrayed 
an intimate and long-standing acquaintance. It has become a matter 
of domestic history, and will be preserved in the galleries of literary 
art as a likeness of the English country gentleman in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The wit of Addison is sterling and refined gold. As a satirist or 
a humorist, his own character of Virgil, in the agricultural poem of 
the “Georgics,” may be applied to himself: that “he even throws 
the dung about with a grace.” He is never malignant or coarse ; 
never personal or violent. He is master of the ceremonies to 
civilised society, and with all the conventional amenities of his 
“ order” he rallies in playful sarcasms the indiscretions and frivolities 
of the impertinent ; or, with a smiling scorn, exposes the absurdity 
of a wilful and selfish indecorum. He did not “ dash the vices” of 
his age ; he rebuked them like a Court chaplain. It is difficult to 
conceive two orders of men and minds more opposed than those of 
Addison and Swift: the one all grace and refinement, floating gaily 
upon the surface of society, adove his company, yet one of them ; 
Swift would be above his company everywhere, and mot be of 
them: he was content to be “himself alone.” Addison could 
with propriety have met any class of society whose weaknesses and 
follies he had satirised, and he would have bowed and smiled them 
into conviction ; and, like Hood’s “ Mr. Kilmansegg,” have seemed 
all the while “ washing his hands with invisible soap, in imperceptible 
water.” Swift, too, could—and he would—have met the victims of 
his ridicule anywhere: he would have met Old Harry himself, have 
‘given him his own,” and “stared him out of his wits.” Addison 
always appears the polished gentleman: he was point de vice in 
all the externals of intellectual demeanour. We never catch him in 
an undress. He was prudish with regard to his genius, and afraid of 
his intellectual virtue. He had such a horror of the negligence and 
dishabille of literature, that he reminds one of Louis XIV., who used 
to have his peruke handed to him while in bed, and with the curtain 
drawn between himself and his valet-de-chambre. The contemporary 
admirers of Addison called this conduct modesty. If, however, he 
never descended to the slip-shod humour of the farcist, he never 
rose into the enthusiasm of the sublime, or, it should seem, encouraged 
enthusiasm of any sort. He was eminently aristocratic, and avoided 
every boisterous exertion that might vulgarise and give a plebeian 
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tone to his mental features ; as very high-bred people do not suffer 
themselves to be betrayed into any emotion or common excitement 
of our nature. It spoils the face, and, what is worse, it is ‘‘ low.” 

Addison maintained an undeviating course in the highest range of 
the middle regions of talent—a sphere from which it will be difficult 
to show that he ever in any important instance ascended. From the 
station he held in society, as Secretary of State, with its dispensing 
powers of patronage, he could not lack eulogists; and when we 
consider that his personal deportment was not of the description to 
rouse an active enmity (notwithstanding the violence of party politics 
at that time), the bright halo that has accompanied his fame to 
posterity may be accounted for. His style has been extravagantly 
praised. It is, doubtless, elegantly correct; but it is deficient in 
muscle and vigour. It wants the roughness as well as the robustness 
of manhood. It is a symphony composed entirely of concords: it 
is a current without a ripple. Milton has described it :— 

A slow and silent stream, 


Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat’ry labyrinth. 


It is said of Addison that “he is never feeble, and that he did not 
wish to be energetic.” Had he been uniformly engaged in dis- 
cussing passionless subjects, his style and manner would, no doubt, 
have been perfectly characteristic ; but the total absence of energy 
and enthusiasm that he manifests, where these qualities were called 
for by the occasion, betrays a want of feeling rather than a pre- 
meditated plan to suppress strong emotion. The mechanism of his 
mind is not unlike that of enamel-painting, or of such artists as 
Carlo Dolce ; wherein we perceive the very consummation of tech- 
nical skill, with commonly exquisite grace and beauty ; at all times 
“ propriety ”—as the term is employed in artistical arrangement, as 
well as in artificial style. But then we have always the same 
mechanical manner of expressing the various surfaces of objects. 
The flesh of a Madonna and her drapery differ only in form and 
colour ; the fabrics appear to be of the same material. So with the 
manner of Addison. He never departs from the monotonous polish— 
the smooth precision of passionless perfection. The very circum- 
stance of his not being able to express his thoughts in public (for 
Addison, like many literary men, could not trust himself in a set 
speech) is only a proof of his consciousness and want of self- 
possession, and not of inaptitude to arrange his ideas ; for he has 
been known to dictate whole essays for the Spectator faster than an 
amanuensis could follow him ; and in which scarcely a sentence was 
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afterwards altered in the proof. This circumstance, likewise, shows 
that his style was native to him, and not the result of premedi- 
tation or laboured contrivance ; a style which, for expressing subjects 
of placid, grave, and even sportive and humorous character, was 
admirably calculated. Beyond these limits I cannot accompany his 
eulogists ; still less sanction the dictum of Dr. Johnson that “the 
time were well spent in devoting whole nights and days to the pages 
of Addison,” for the sole purpose of imitating his style ; since the 
consequence must infallibly ensue that the student would produce a 
laboured imitation of a manner which is neither of the highest nor 
of the most varied class. 

I cannot but think that the strength of Addison’s genius lay in 
irony, and a humour of a quiet and exquisitely subtle character ; 
and which never shows itself to so great advantage as when he is 
rallying the ladies of fashion in his day upon their little senseless 
impertinences. What delightful quizzing, for instance, is compre- 
hended in the following half dozen lines; and with such a man 
dictating to the world of fashion—at a time, too, when he was the 
chief public arbitrator in such matters, we may fancy the flutter it 
produced in the circles :—‘‘ Many a lady,” he says, “has fetched a 
sigh at the toss of a wig, and been ruined by the tap of a snuff-box. 
It is impossible to describe all the execution that was done by the 
shoulder knot, while that fashion prevailed ; or to reckon up all the 
virgins that have fallen a sacrifice to a pair of fringed gloves. A 
sincere heart has not made half so many conquests as an open 
waistcoat ; and I should be glad to see an able head make so good a 
figure in a woman’s company as a pair of red heels.” The irony 
here is perfect, as in its manner it is playful and good-natured. 
What delightful bantering, too, of French frippery in his apprehension 
of the approaching peace with that nation; and, in his character 
of the silent and bashful “ Spectator,” his horror of our countrywomen 
aping their neighbours in the custom of receiving male visitors before 
they rose in the morning. He says :— 


I am very apprehensive of the many ill consequences that may attend this 
peace. I do not mean in regard to our politics, but our manners. What an 
inundation of ribbons and brocades will break in upon us! What peals of 
laughter and impertinence shall we be exposed to! The female inhabitants of our 
island have already received very strong impressions from this /udicrous nation. I 
remember the time when some of our well-bred countrywomen kept their valet de 
chambre, because, for sooth, a man was much more handy about them than one of 
their own sex. I have seen one of these male Abigails tripping about the room 
with a looking glass in his hand, and combing his lady’s hair a whole morning 


together. 
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About the time that several of our sex were taken into this kind of service, the 
ladies likewise brought up the fashion of receiving visits in their beds. It was 
then looked upon as a piece of ill-breeding for a woman to refuse to see a man 
because she was not stirring; and a porter would have been thought unfit 
for his place that could have made so awkward an excuse. As I love to see 
everything that is new (Spectator-wise) I once prevailed upon my friend Will 
Honeycombe to carry me along with him to one of these travelled ladies ; desiring 
him, at the same time, to present me as a foreigner who could not speak English, 
that so I might not be obliged to bear a part in the discourse. The lady, though 
willing to appear undrest, had put on her best looks, and painted herself for our 
reception, Her hair appeared in a very nice disorder, as the night-gown which was 
thrown upon her shoulders was ruffled with great care. For my own part, I am 
so shocked with everything that looks immodest in the fair sex that I could not for- 
bear taking off my eye from her when she moved in her bed, and was in the greatest 
confusion imaginable every time she stirred a leg or anarm. As the coquettes 
who introduced this custom grew old, they left it off by degrees ; well knowing 
that a woman of threescore may kick and tumble her heart out without making 
any impressions. 


Nothing, too, can be in finer vein of delicate satire than his 
rallying the women out of that detestable fashion of sticking patches 
on their faces ; and what good sense and good humour in the fact of 
their converting the fashion into a symbol of party-politics! His 
banter on this question is as perfect as Swift’s famous feud of the 
Big-endians and Little-endians—a nation going to war in order to 
decide which end of the egg—the big end or the little end—should 
be broken. At the Opera our Spectator observes that the two parties 
of ladies are ranged on the opposite sides of the house ; the Whigs 
being patched on the right side of the forehead, and the Tories on 
the left ; and that in the middle boxes were a neutral party, whose 
faces had not yet “declared themselves.” .. . “‘ But whatever may 
be the motives of a few fantastical coquettes who do not patch for 
the public good so much as for their own private advantage, it is 
certain that there are several women of honour who patch out of 
principle, and with an eye to the interest of their country.” What 
graceful and good-natured bantering! The next sentence, too, is 
equally pleasant, with an affected sedateness in the narration: —“ Rosa- 
linda, a famous Whig partisan, has, most unfortunately, a very beautiful 
mole on the Tory part of her forehead, which, being conspicuous, has 
occasioned many mistakes and given a handle to her enemies to misre- 
present her face, as though it had revolted from the Whig interest. 
But whatever this natural patch may seem to intimate, it is well 
known that her notions of government are still the same. This 
unlucky mole, however, has misled several coxcombs, and, like the 
hanging out of false colours, made some of them converse with 
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Rosalinda in what they thought the spirit of her party ; when, on a 
sudden, she has given them an unexpected fire that has sunk them 
all at once. If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigrinilla 
is as unhappy in a pimple which forces her against her inclinations 
to patch on the Whig side.” : 

Whatever the subject of his banter, it is always treated in the 
same half-serious, half-jocund manner. In his account of the medical 
profession, with an air of reflective impartiality, as though he had 
considered the question statistically, he gives the physicians the 
advantage over all their brethren for facility in destroying their 
species, comparing them to the warriors of ancient Briton. “Some 
of them” (he says) “slay in chariots, and some on foot. If the 
infantry do less execution than the charioteers, it is because they 
cannot so soon be carried into all quarters of the town, and de- 
spatch so much business in so short a time.” This is as fine as 
any of Moliére’s satires on the profession. 

The “ Exercise of the Fan,” too, in No. 102, is one of the most 
entertaining of the Spectator trifles. Addison never loses an oppor- 
tunity of girding and laughing, in his quiet way, at the party preju- 
dices and party feuds of the day. Ata grinning match in the country, 
for a gold ring, before a Whig justice of the peace, who presided at 
the solemnity, one competitor for the prize would have received 
the reward due to his hideous talents, “ but the justice was apprised 
by one who stood near him that the fellow who grinned in his face 
was a Jacobite ; and being unwilling that a disaffected person should 
win the gold ring, and be looked upon as the best grinner in the 
country, he ordered the oaths to be tendered unto him, which the 
grinner refusing, he was set aside as an unqualified person.” 

Both the wit and the humour of Addison are at times so grave 
and subtle, and so unostentatious withal, that their full effect is not 
always simultaneous with the full acquaintance with them. That he 
was a far-looking man in the great questions of commerce and 
finance may be seen by his remarks upon the banking system ; and 
he was a liberal free-trader—as witness all the sentiments put into 
the mouth of Sir Andrew Freeport, whose defence of, and eulogy 
on, the English merchant should be written in letters of gold in 
our Exchanges throughout the country. It is a triumphant answer 
to a sneer from Sir Roger de Coverley, who represented the landed 
interest. Those who are unacquainted with this piece of defensive 
eloquence may find it in No. 174 of the Spectator. It will do as 
a set-off against Steele’s “‘ Brummagem” merchant—the execrable 
Inkle. 
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One more, and a concluding specimen of Addison’s playful raillery 
it were a positive heresy to omit, for its oldest acquaintance would 
be the first to welcome its introduction. It is in No. 18 of the 
Tatler ; wherein he is contemplating the distress that will come upon 
the armies upon the ratification of peace ; and, above all, the desti- 
tution into which the newspapers will be thrown by the cutting off 
their staple commodity in trade. The gentlemanly irony in this little 
paper is of the first water. He says :—“ The approach of the peace 
strikes a panic through our armies, though that of a battle never 
could do it; and they almost repent of their bravery, that made such 
haste to humble themselves and the French King. The Duke of 
Marlborough, though otherwise the greatest general of the age, has 
plainly shown himself unacquainted with the arts of husbanding a 
war.” 

This would look like a piece of irony, only Marlborough and 
Addison were of the same party in politics ; but the Duke lay under 
the stigma of having protracted the war for his own advantage ; and 
for the real character of Marlborough it is needless to refer to 
Macaulay’s History. 

Addison continues :— 


For my part, I cannot see how his Grace can answer it to the world, for the 
great eagerness he hath shown to send a hundred thousand of the bravest fellows 
in Europe a-begging. But the private gentlemen of the infantry will be able to 
shift for themselves ; a brave man can never starve in a country stocked with 
hen-roosts. ‘*There is not a yard of linen” (says my honoured progenitor 
Sir John Falstaft) ‘‘in my whole company; but as for that” (says the worthy 
knight) *‘I am in no great pain: we shall find shirts on every hedge.” 

There is another sort of gentlemen whom I am much concerned for, and that 
is the ingenious fraternity of which I have the honour to be an unworthy member ; 
I mean the news-writers of Great Britain, whether post-men, or post-boys, or by 
what other name or title soever dignified or distinguished. The case of these 
gentlemen is, I think, more hard than that of the soldiers, considering that they 
have taken more towns, and fought more battles. They have been upon parties 
and skirmishes when our armies have lain still ; and given the general assault to 
many a place when the besiegers were quiet in their trenches. They have made 
us masters of many strong towns many weeks before our generals could do it ; and 
completed victories, when our greatest captains have been glad to come off with 
a drawn battle. When Prince Eugene has slain his thousands, Boyer [an editor 
of one of the papers] has slain his ten thousands. This gentleman can indeed be 
never enough commended for his courage and intrepidity during the whole war : 
he has laid about him with an inexpressible fury ; and, like the offended Marius 
of ancient Rome, made such havoc among his countrymen as must be the work of 
two or three ages to repair. 

It must be confessed the redoubted Mr. Buckley [another editor] has shed as 
much blood as the former ; but I cannot forbear saying (and I hope it will not 
look like envy) that we regard our brother Buckley as a kind of Drawcansir, who 
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spares neither friend nor foe ; but generally kills as many of his own side as the 
enemies’. It is impossible for this ingenious sort of men to subsist after a peace : 
every one remembers the shifts they were driven to in the reign of Charles II., 
when they could not furnish out a single paper of news, without lighting up a 
comet in Germany, or a fire in Moscow. There scarce appeared a letter without 
a paragraph on an earthquake. Prodigies were grown so familiar that they 
had lost their name, as a great poet of that age has it. I remember Mr. Dyer, 
who is justly looked upon by all the /ox-Aunters in the nation as the greatest states- 
man our country has produced, was particularly famous for dealing in whales ; in 
so much that in five months’ time (for I had the curiosity to examine his letters on 
that occasion) he brought three into the mouth of the River Thames, besides two 


porpoises and_a sturgeon. 
The judicious and wary Mr. Ichabod Dawks [another editor] hath all along been 


the rival of this great writer, and got himself a reputation from plagues and 
famines; by which, in those days, he destroyed as great multitudes as he has 
lately done by the sword. J every dearth of news, Grand Cairo was sure to be 


unpeopled, 


The domestic life of Addison formed a melancholy contrast to his 
public one. Married to a disdainful and ill-tempered woman, who 
constantly reminded him of her aristocratic lineage, and of her con- 
descension in wedding herself to him; embittering his home with 
eternal altercations, petty resentments, and peevishnesses of all sorts ; 
driving him to that wretched alternative, intoxication, to procure an 
oblivion for his annoyance. Holland House, Kensington, was the 
place of his residence, and the tradition exists that he was accustomed 
to spend his evenings at the small public-house in the road at the 
corner of the avenue leading up to the mansion, lately rebuilt, and 
called the “‘ Holland Arms,” then a humble lath-and-plaster hostelry. 

So little was Addison respected in his own family—nay, so actively 
was he disliked—that his daughter, and only child, could by no means 
be induced to study his works, still less to praise them. In the 
midst of all this terrible retribution for his selfish and not very 
sincere course of life, we are naturally led to contemplate him in his 
last hours with more than ordinary tenderness and sympathy. Horace 
Walpole (who, by the way, seems to have been a tantaddling old 
eaves-dropper) has recorded that he died drunk with brandy. Few 
persons, in thinking of Addison, reflect upon the early anticipation of 
his decline. He died at the age of forty-seven—the robust period 
of manhood, both mental and physical. There is an outline sketch 
of him, writing at the coffee-house ; and the figure is as haggard and 
emaciated as that of a Turkish opium-eater. 

If Addison was a “ prudent” character (meaning as regards money), 
Steele seems to have been the direct antipodes to him; for his 
career was one constant series of shifts and contrivances, schemes, 
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projections, and speculations ; now glutted with success, now hiding 
from duns and bailiffs. Holcroft, in his own biography, relates that 
after one of the day’s races at Newmarket (he was then one of the 
stable-boys to the stud) he went up at moonlight to the course, in 
the desperate hope that he might pick up some casual coin of the 
thousands that, during the day, he had seen passing from hand to 
hand. Steele, who had far more genius than Holcroft, shut himself 
from the world for a period, and seriously set to work to make gold. 
He was a man of rapid and abundant imagination, great excitability, 
and with little adhesiveness of purpose. The books he commenced, 
proceeded in, neglected, or finished, were numerous ; and the list of 
those he frojected would form a respectable catalogue. His plans for 
public companies, and his schemes for making the world one mine of 
wealth, an “ El Dorado made easy to the meanest capacity,” is like 
2 romance of Eastern invention. Nothing seems to have staggered 
him; the end, the goal of his desire, once in view, no inter- 
mediate obstacles presented themselves to his imagination. He was 
thoroughly Irish in his ardour of mind, and, like that quick-witted 
and pleasure-loving race, would make any compromise with the 
future for the present gratification. This is not said sneeringly or 
disparagingly ; it is the constitution of their blood. The question is 
not one to discuss at this juncture ; it will therefore be considered as 
a mere passing remark. Steele either could not “let well alone,” or 
he became disgusted when he began to do well. At different periods 
of his life he was in the receipt of very considerable sums, arising 
both from his literary speculations and from official appointments ; 
and yet a great part of his public career seems to have been passed 
in the turmoil and flurry of pecuniary expediences, and patchings, 
and night-flittings, and owl-like seclusions. As some men are never 
at peace but when they are in a strife, so it should appear that there 
is an order of mental activity which will create to itself difficulties and 
perplexities for the pure vain-glory of surmounting them. A manager 
of a theatre was heard to say that the knowledge of writs being 
issued to secure his person was always an excitement to him, and 
gave him an indescribable sense of pleasure. With all his impru- 
dences, however, and his (certainly not reputable) extravagances, 
Steele seems to have been a most loveable character. We could 
all-but love him for his failings, but we do love him im sfife of them ; 
and the reason is, because we do not find in any instance that they 
were fostered for a dishonest purpose, but that they were the con- 
sequence of an over liberal and even profuse disposition, which in 
early life had not been controlled and prudentially educated. His 
Voi. VII, N.S. 1871. Zz 
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father died when he was but four years old, and early in life he was 
left his own master. Steele’s whole character seems to have been 
impulsive ; he made noble resolutions, but he had not the strength 
and the persistence to carry them out. He wrote his “ Christian 
Hero” “with a design (as he himself says) principally to fix upon his 
mind a strong impression of virtue and religion, in opposition to a 
stronger propensity to unwarrantable pleasures.” To render his 
engagement binding he put his name to the book, and he strove to 
live up to his principles; but the consequence was (to use his own 
words), ‘it had no other good effect than that, from being thought a 
pleasant companion,” he was “ reckoned a disagreeable fellow.” One 
or two of his companions thought fit to misuse him ; and everybody 
measured the least levity in his words and actions with the character 
of a “Christian Hero.” ‘“ Upon these sort of abstract resolutions, 
without the stringent prickings of conscience to fulfil them,” Dr. 
Johnson has truly said, “‘a man who proposes schemes of life in a 
state of abstraction and disengagement, exempt from the excitements 
of hope, the solicitations of affection, the importunities of appetite, or 
the depressions of fear, is in the same state with him that teaches 
upon land the art of navigation, to whom the sea is always smooth, 
and the wind always prosperous.” 

But in opposition to his imprudences and irregularities, a noble 
catalogue of virtues can be recorded to Steele’s honour. Through all 
his writings he appears always to have entertained the purest and 
most transparent principles of religion and morals. In the decline of 
health and life, and when money was really necessary to him, he gave 
to Lillie, the bookseller, all the rejected letters and papers sent to the 
Tatler and Spectator, with the injunction (as ill health prevented his 
looking them over himself) that he was to “take care that no person 
or family was offended at any of them, or anything in them published 
contrary to religion and good manners.” 

Steele possessed a high sense of propriety in language, too, as 
well as in conduct, and he appears to have had an absolute aversion 
to gross vices, as compromising the temporal if not the eternal 
welfare of man. He strenuously opposed—and, it is said, not without 
personal risk—the insane and wicked practice of duelling, that was 
so prevalent in his day. Upon this topic he wrote with bitterness, 
because he himself, in endeavouring to disarm an opponent who had 
forced him into a contest, wounded his adversary to death. Here 
are one or two paragraphs from one of his papers, showing the 
humour of the man in exposing the absurdity of the custom. He 
says :— 

There is one unintelligible word which I fear will extremely perplex my 
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dissertation, and I confess to you I find very hard to explain, which is theterm ‘‘satis- 
faction.” An honest country gentleman had the misfortune to fall into company 
with two or three modern men of honour, where he happened to be very ill- 
treated, and one of the company being conscious of his offence sends a note to 
him in the morning, and tells him he was ready to give him “satisfaction.” 
‘* This is fine doing,” says the plain fellow; ‘‘ last night he sent me away cursedly 
out of humour, and this morning he fancies it would be a ‘ satisfaction’ to be run 
through the body.” As the matter at present stands, it is not to do handsome 
actions denominates a man of honour ; it is enough if he dare to defend ill ones, 
Thus you often see a common sharper in competition with a gentleman of the first 
rank ; though all mankind is convinced that a fighting gamester is only a pick- 
pocket with the courage of a highwayman. One cannot with any patience reflect 
on the unaccountable jumble of persons and things in this tewn and nation, which 
occasions very frequently that a brave man falls by a hand below that of a common 
nee and yet his executioner escapes the clutches of the hangman for doing 
it. . . Most of the quarrels I have ever known have proceeded from 
some y vallent coxcomb’s persisting in the wrong to defend some prevailing folly 
and preserve himself from the ingenuousness of owning a mistake. If the contra- 
diction in the very terms of one of our challenges—that of giving a man ‘‘satis- 
faction ”—were as well explained and turned into downright English, would it not 
run after this manner ?—‘‘ Sir, your extraordinary behaviour last night, and the 
liberty you were pleased to take with me, makes me this morning give you this te 
tell you, because you are an ill-bred puppy, I will meet you in Hyde Park an 
hour hence ; and because you want both breeding and humanity, I desire you 
would come with a pistol in your hand, and endeavour to shoot me through the 
head, to teach you more manners. If you fail of doing me this pleasure, I shall 
say you are a rascal on every post in town; and so, sir, if you will not injure me 
more, I shall never forgive what you have done already ; and you will infinitely 
oblige, sir, your most obedient humble servant.” 


Steele was also constantly and uniformly vehement in his denun- 
ciations of gambling, and of women gamesters in particular. His 
sentiments, also, upon the passion of love are pure, generous, ardent, 
and graceful, and few writers have given vent to more cordial thoughts 
upon the blessings of a real love-marriage. There is a plainness, 
a sort of brotherly confidence, in his manner upon this question— 
particularly towards the women—that never can be mistaken for the 
lip-deep mouthing of the mere essayist. In referring to the crime of 
seduction, he says, with finely condensed truth and wit, “To the 
eternal infamy in the male sex, falsehood among men is not reproach- 
ful ; but credulity in women is infamous.” And in the Zzaé/er there 
is One paper upon marriages of “convenience” that is as extra- 
ordinary for its out-speaking—too much so (which is a pity) for 
the present occasion—as it is estimable for its honesty and truth. 
And every woman must acknowledge his devotion to the real interests 
of her sisterhood who has read the paper by “ Mrs. Jenny Distaff, 
half-sister of Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff,” in No. 33 of the Zatler. The 
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fact is that Steele himself was a most affectionate and even tender 
husband. His little scraps of notes despatched to his wife upon the 
most trifling occasions, and almost upon no occasion, demonstrate 
this; and it is “trifles” that show true love ; as straws thrown up 
tell the point of the wind, which a bag of gold will not do. 
Steele’s letters are a contradiction to the report that he was not 
happily married. It is said that his wife loved money, and was cold 
“as a woman and a wife.” He never said so, or he would have 
been a hypocrite as well as a scoundrel. On the contrary, in his 
paper of the “‘ Theatre” (No. 12), he deplores her death as “the 
best woman that ever man had ;” and he adds that “she frequently 
lamented and pined at his zeglect of himself.” It is no uncommon 
occurrence for a wife to be called stingy who endeavours to counter- 
act the imprudences of a spendthrift husband ; and thrift and Steele 
were remotely allied. 

But let us turn from the grave side of his character, and survey him 
in his mirth and his humour, his pleasantries and his railleries. 
From his general sympathy with his species, as well as from his 
general impressibility of nature, Steele was’ formed to know more 
of human nature — particularly feminine nature—than Addison, 
who was of a colder temperament, and displayed little more in his 
genius than the elegant wit and accomplished essayist. In a company 
of women, I should say, while they listened always with respect 
and even with admiration when Addison spoke ; Steele would have 
them all round him like bees, buzzing and fluttering and tittering ;— 
now breaking into a clatter of mirth, now resenting some impertinent 
speech he has made, with a “ Well, if ever /” “Upon my word, Sir 
Richard, you are too bad ;” followed, perchance, with a smart rap of 
the fan, or a short turn on the heel from him. And he, the rogue, 
all the while was following the clue of his observations through the 
intricacies of their unconscious hearts—laying down a chart of their 
courses of action, their causes, motives, and consequences. Who 
but such a chevalier of the order dared, or indeed could, have said 
the impudent home-truths he has said to the women? Why, 
“‘Cynthio, who has wit, good sense, and fortune, never can gain the 
heart of Sacharissa ; for that she is in love with a fellow who stares 
in the glass all the time he is with her.” 

Who has rallied them upon their coquetries by “keeping men off 
you keep them on?” when he says :—“ Observe Clarissa the next 
time you see her, and you will find when her eyes have made the soft 
tour round the company, she makes no stay on him they say she is to 
marry, but rests two seconds of a minute on Wildair, who neither 
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looks nor thinks on her, or any woman else.” Another rally of the 
coquettes :—“ Pretty Mrs. Toss; she sees what she has a mind to 
see at half a mile distance ; but poring with her eyes half shut at 
every one she passes by.” And lastly upon their vanity in dress— 
the most memorable of his subtleties in observing character—that of 
the young lady in company whose consciousness of manner was a 
riddle to all present, till it was revealed that she had on for the 
occasion a “pair of new garters!” In short, Steele had an extra- 
ordinarily quick sense of the ridiculous, and he exposed it, whether 
in conduct, dress, fashion, or discourse, with always an easy playful- 
ness, never with acerbity (unless it were a vicious folly), and very 
commonly with a humorously grave irony; and as he has the credit 
of being our first Zeriodical moral essayist, employing wit and humour 
for the improvément of his species—as the geniuses of the libertine 
age before him (that of Charles II.) had done to corrupt and debase 
their minds and conduct—so to his memory will ever be attached the 
honour of having, through his individual instance, example, and 
exertion, laid the foundation for a change in the public mind, morals, 
and opinions which has never ebbed to the present day, and which 
has contributed, beyond all calculation, to the just regulation and 
refinement of society. ; 

As a dramatist, Steele had considerably the advantage of Addison, 
and for the constitutional cause just before given. Addison’s comedy 
of “ The Drummer” is probably one of the most solemn attempts at 
humour—whether in plot or dialogue—that ever was produced on 
any stage, Christian or Pagan. Addison had not the dramatic 
faculty ; he was essentially the essayist—the graceful and sagacious 
reflector upon actions and customs. Steele threw the whole of his 
liveliness of character and manner into his comedies ; and, possessing 
more intellectual movement and more invention than his co-partner, 
his dramas are as entertaining for their plots (not, indeed, without 
some extravagance in their design and development) as the dialogue 
is for its ease and perfectly natural sprightliness. His three principal 
comedies are ‘The Conscious Lovers,” “The Tender Husband,” 
and “The Funeral; or, Grief & la Mode.” The course of his 
dialogues is now and then somewhat arrested by a sententiousness 
that savours rather of the essayist—not to say, perhaps, of the pedant 
—than of the man-of-the-world converser ; and, moreover, he some- 
times falls into the error of over-informing his humble members of 
the dramatis persone. His menials, Tom and Phillis, in “The 
Conscious Lovers,” talk remarkably well ; and Trim, Lord Hardy’s 
servant, in “The Funeral,” is competent to be his lordship’s 
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secretary, if he were in the Home Department. But Steele was a 
gentleman at heart of the old school—and, indeed, of any school ; 
for true gentility is nothing more than unselfishness, and having a 
sympathy with the feelings of others: and so his real nature is 
constantly peeping through the conduct of his characters. Young 
Bevil, in “The Conscious Lovers,” has engaged a musician to play 
a sonata for the entertainment of his mistress. When the artist has 
finished, and is about to withdraw, Bevil waits on him to the door. 
Then turning to the lady Indiana, he says: “ You smile, madam, to 
see me so complaisant to one whom I /ay for his visit. Now, I 
think it not enough barely to fay those whose talents are superior to 
our own (I mean, such talents as would become our condition if we 
had them) ; methinks we ought to do something more than barely 
gratify them for what they do at our command only because their 
Sortune is below us.” 

It has been said that Steele somewhat over-informed his humbler 
characters. Here is the celebrated love-confession scene between 
Tom and Phillis. The reader will not fail to notice one or two 
expressions on his part somewhat elevated above his calling and 
presumed education. 


Tom. Well, Phillis !—what ! with 2 face as if you had never seen me before ? 
What work have I todo now? She has seen some new visitant at their cos 
whose airs she has catched, and has resolved to practise them upon me. ° 
Well, madam, as unhappy as you are at present pleased to make me, I would not, 
in the general, be any other than what I am ; I wouldn’t be a bit wiser, a bit 
richer, a bit taller, a bit shorter than I am at this instant, [Looking stedfastly at 
her.) 

Phil. Did ever anybody doubt, Master Thomas, but that you were extremely 
satisfied with your sweet self ? 

Tom. 1am indeed. The thing I have least reason to be ~satisfied with is my 
fortune, and I am glad of my poverty ; perhaps if I were rich, I should overlook 
the finest woman in the world, that wants nothing but riches to be thought so. 

Phil. (Aside. How prettily that was said! But I’ll have a great deal more 
before I say one word. 

Tom. 1 should, perhaps, have been stupidly above her had I not been her 
equal, and, by not being her equal, never had opportunity of being her slave. I 
am my master’s servant for hire ; I am my mistress’s from choice—would she but 
approve my passion. 

Phil. 1 think it is the first time I ever heard you speak of it with any sense of 
anguish—if you really do suffer any. 

Tom. Ah, Phillis! can you doubt, after what you have seen ? 

Phil. I know not what I have seen, nor what I have heard ; but since I am at 
leisure, you may tell me when you fell in love with me, how you fell in love with 
me, and what you suffered, or are ready to suffer, for me. 

Tom. [Aside.] Oh ! the unmerciful jade! when I am in haste about my master’s 
letter! Ah! too well I remember when and how, and on what occasion I was 
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first surprised. It was on the Ist of April, one thousand seven hundred and 
fifteen, I came into Mr. Sealand’s service. I was then a hobble-de-hoy, and youa 
pretty little tight girl, a favourite handmaid of the housekeeper. At that time we 
neither of us knew what was in us. I remember I was ordered to get out of the 
window, one pair of stairs, to rub the sashes clean. The person employed on the 
inner side was your charming self, whom I had never seen before. 

Phil, I think I remember the silly accident. What made ye, you oaf, ready to 
fall down into the street ? 

Tom. You know not, I warrant you—you couldn’t guess what surprised me—you 
took mo delight when you immediately grew wanton in your conquest, and put 
your lips close, and breathed upon the glass ; and when my lips approached, a 
dirty cloth you rubbed against my face, and hid your beauteous form; when I 
again drew near, you spit and rubbed, and smiled at my undoing. 

Phil. What silly thoughts you men have ! 


[A tormenting hussy to her heart’s root !] 


Tom. We were Pyramus and Thisbe—but ten times harder was my fate. 
Pyramus could peep only through a wall; but I saw her, my Thisbe, in all her 
beauty, but as much kept from her as if a hundred walls were between, for there 
was more—there was her wi// against me. Would she but relent! Oh! Phillis, 
Phillis! Shorten my torment, and declare you pity me. 

Phil. 1 believe it’s very sufferable ; the pain is not so exquisite but that you may 
bear it a /ittle longer. 


The coquetry of that trifling little scene could scarcely be surpassed 
in its homely truth to nature. 

The only farcical scene that Steele ever wrote is in the apparently 
paradoxical play, “The Funeral ;” but the whole piece, plot and all, 
is an extravagance, which turns upon the principal character, Lord 
Brumpton, coming from a swoon (when he was supposed dead), and 
being made to prove for himself the unnatural conduct of his widow, 
who, upon his supposed death, immediately proceeds to beggar her 
son-in-law, young Lord Hardy. The scene referred to (quoted purely 
for its farcical language and character, maintaining the harmony of 
the whole plot and action) is that of the undertaker with his men. 
It will make a legitimate finale :-— 


[Scene—SABLE and his Men.] 

Sable. Where, in the name of goodness, have you all been? Have you brought 
the sawdust and tar for embalming? Have you the hangings, and the sixpenny 
nails, and my lord’s coat-of-arms ? 

Serv. Yes, sir, and had come sooner, but I went to the herald’s for a coat-of- 
arms for Alderman Gathergoose, that died last night. He has promised to invent 
one against to-morrow. 

Sable. Ah! the deuce take some of our cits. The first thing after their death is 
to take care of their birth—pooh ! let him bear a pair of stockings ; he is the first 
of his family that ever wore one. Well, come, you that are to be mourners in this 
house, put on your sad looks, and walk by me, that I may sort you. Ha! you; 
a little more upon the dismal. That fellow, now, has a good mortal look ; place 
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him next the corpse: that wainscot face must be o’ top of the stairs: that fellow, 
almost in a fright (that looks as if he were full of some strange misery), at the 
entrance of the hall. So. But I’ll fix you all myself. Let’s have no laughing 
now, on any provocation. Look yonder, that hale, well-looking puppy! You 
ungrateful scoundrel ! didn’t I pity you, take you out of a great man’s service, 
and show you the pleasure of receiving wages? Didn’t I give you ten, then 
fifteen, now twenty shillings a week, to be sorrowful? And the more I give you, 
I think the gladder you are. 


[Enter GRAVE-DIGGER.] 

Grave. I have carried home to your house the shroud the gentleman was buried 
in last night. I couldn't get his ring off very easily, so I brought you the finger 
and all. And, sir, the sexton gives his service to you; and desires to know 
whether you’d have any bodies removed or not : if not, he’ll let ’em lie in their 
graves a week longer. 

Sable. Give him my service. [Znter Goopy TrasH.] I wonder, Goody 
Trash, you couldn’t be more punctual, when I told you I wanted you and your two 
daughters, to be three virgins to-night, to stand in white about my Lady Catherine 
Grisell’s body. But there’s nothing minded. Well, I’ve put off that till to- 
morrow. There, go and get your bags of brick-dust and your whiting ; go and 
sell to the cook-maids : know who is surfeited about town: bring me no bad 
news—none of your recoveries again. [Zxit Goopy TRASH.] And you, Mr. 
Blockhead ! I warrant you have not called at Mr. Pestle’s, the apothecary. Will 
that fellow never pay me? I stand bound for all the poison in that starving 
murderer’s shop! He serves me just as Dr. Quibus did, who promised to write a 
treatise against water-gruel—a curst healthy slop, that has done me more injury 
than all the faculty. There! look now ; you're all upon the sneer. Let-me have 
none but downright stupid countenances. I’ve a good mind to turn you all off, 
and take people out of the play-house : but, hang’em, they are as ignorant of their 
parts as you are of yours: they never act but when they speak ; when the chief 
indication of the mind is in the gesture, or, indeed, in case of sorrow, in no gesture, 
except you were to act a widow, er so—-but yours, ye dolts, is all dumb show— 
dumb show. I mean expressive, elegant show: as, who can see such a horrid 
ugly phiz as that fellow’s, and not be shocked, and killed of all joy while he 
beholds it? But we musn’t loiter. Ye stupid rogues, whom I have picked out of 
the rubbish of mankind, and fed for your eminent worthlessness, attend, and know 
that I speak you this moment stiff and immutable to all sense of noise, mirth, or 
laughter. 


Although I have asserted that Steele had a more inventive genius 
than Addison, yet there can be little, if any, doubt that he chastened 
and materially improved his style and language from having 
continually before him the graceful model of his more classical 
companion. They were schoolfellows at the Charterhouse, and were 
for years inseparable. Happy had it been for them had their union 
retained its integrity. The circumstances and cause of their quarrel 
and separation for ever is, fortunately, no subject for present 
discussion, as we have had to treat of the more joyous side of their 
characters and talents. 





THE LIFE GUARDS. 
II.—From 1716 TO WATERLOO. 
BY AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


ROM 1716 to 1718 nothing remarkable occurred in 
the history of the Life Guards. They were repeatedly 
reviewed by the Prince of Wales, and continued to 
discharge their usual duties. They assisted at the 

proclamation of war on the 17th of November, 1719; they were 
reviewed in Hyde Park on the 27th of February, and ordered 
to hold themselves in readiness for active service. The only 
active service, however, they were engaged in this year was in 
suppressing a serious riot which had been raised by the Spitalfields 
weavers, who found their trade affected by the introduction of 
foreign silk, and the manufacture of printed calicoes. They seem 
to have reasoned and acted on the same principles as Demetrius the 
Silversmith of Ephesus in the first century, and the members of the 
English Trades Unions in the nineteenth. They came to the 
conclusion that the best way to promote their own trade was to 
destroy all the foreign silks and printed calicoes they could lay their 
hands on. Issuing forth in strong bodies, they took possession of 
the streets, arrested every woman they found wearing the accursed 
article, and tore it up before her eyes. A sturdy butcher wishing 
to save his wife’s calico dress, cut down her assailant with his cleaver, 
and killed him on the spot. A detachment of Life Guards were sent 
to clear the streets, which they did with the loss of only one life; 
a weaver, having attempted to unhorse a guardsman, was cut down. 
A strong body of weavers then set out for Lucem, in Surrey, with the 
intention of destroying the calico-printers’ presses, but, being pursued 
by a party of Life Guards, they quietly dispersed. 

In February, 1720, the rate of purchase money for commissions in 
the Life Guards was fixed thus :— 

Life Guards. Horse Grenadier Guards. 

Lieut. and Lieut.-Colonel. . £4,000 a and Lieut.-Colonel. . 43,600 
Lieut. and Captain 
Guidon and Captain 
Sub-Lieutenant 


Sub-Brigadier Adjutant 
Adjutant 
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At this period the privates were not solicited to enter the service 
as at present; on the contrary, they purchased their appointments and 
held them on indenture. It appears from the Troop Registers that 
the usual price paid by a private for his appointment was 
4105 138. 6d., a larger sum than any recruit is likely to possess at 
the present day. In 1722, in consequence of a threatened rising 
among the adherents of the Pretender, the Life Guards again 
encamped in Hyde Park. On the 1oth of August a detachment 
formed part of the funeral cortége of the Duke of Marlborough, who 
was buried with much pomp and solemnity. They continued to 
discharge their usual duty till the King’s death, in 1727; they were 
frequently reviewed, and a small party of them always attended the 
King when he went out hunting. They escorted him to Greenwich 
on the 2nd of June, when he undertook his last journey to Germany. 

The 1st troop of Life Guards and the rst troop of Mounted 
Grenadier Guards were present when George II. was proclaimed 
king, on the 15th of June ; the whole corps was reviewed on the 27th 
of July, and the usual party assisted at the coronation on the 11th of 
October. A detachment escorted the King and Queen to Cheapside 
on the Lord Mayor’s Day, to see the procession pass ; in the evening 
His Majesty was present at the banquet at the Guildhall. During 
1728 they furnished the royal escort when the King visited Hampton 
Court, Richmond, Windsor, and Newmarket ; during his absence in 
1729 the usual number continued to wait upon the Queen. There 
were the usual reviews during 1730-1; in 1732 it became customary 
for four privates to attend upon the princes when they went out 
hunting. The King took an active interest in everything that 
concerned his army ; the minutest details of the orderly room had a 
peculiar attraction for him, so much so that he gained for himself the 
sobriquet of “ the little captain.” He voluntarily undertook duties 
which are usually left to the recruiting sergeant and the surgeon: no 
recruit was admitted into the Life Guards without having undergone 
his inspection and received his, approval. In 1734 a party of the 
Life Guards assisted at the marriage of the Princess Royal with the 
Prince of Orange ; the next year twenty of the best looking privates 
of the Life Guards were selected from the different troops to do duty 
in the palace in stockings and shoes. The King, who was somewhat 
penurious, probably adopted this arrangement from motives of 
economy. The year 1735 was remarkable for the audacity of the 
highwaymen who infested the country and even the streets of the 
metropolis. Those were. the days of Dick Turpin, Rob Roy 
MacGregor, and other marauders still known to fame. The carriage 
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of the Countess of Stafford, though protected by four footmen, was 
arrested in the park as she was returning from the palace. She 
escaped with the loss of her jewels, and returned in terror to the 
palace, where she received an escort of Life Guards to conduct her 
home. 

In 1742 the King sent 16,000 troops to Flanders, under the 
command of the Earl of Stair, to aid the Empress Maria-Theresa, 
whose possessions had been attacked by the Prussians and the united 
armies of France and Bavaria, after the death of her father, 
Charles VI. The 3rd and 4th troops of Life Guards and the 2nd troop 
of Horse Grenadier Guards, after having been reviewed on the 23rd 
of June, embarked for Flanders in August, landed at Ostend, and 
proceeded to Ghent. At the battle of Dettingen, fought on the 16th 
of June, 1743, the Life Guards and the Horse Grenadier Guards 
were formed into a brigade under the command of the Earl of 
Crawford, the colonel of the 4th troop. They were posted near the 
centre of the line, and were exposed to the fire of the enemy for 
nearly five hours. The Earl of Crawford, as the Gold Stick in 
Waiting, had special charge of the King’s person—no easy task, as 
he was possessed of great courage, and dismounted to encourage the 
soldiers by his example. At one time he was exposed to the fire of 
a French battery, but Crawford manceuvred his men with such skill 
that the enemy’s forces were drawn between him and this danger. 
The King appreciated the service thus rendered. On seeing Crawford 
approaching next day, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Here comes my champion.” 

After being exposed to the enemy’s fire for nearly five hours, the 
Life Guards were charged in front and flank. Crawford always 
appeared where the fight was the thickest, and encouraged his men 
by his voice and example: “Never fear, my boys; this is fine 
diversion.” The enemy were beaten back, and the Life Guards 
remained on the field during the night, exposed to torrents of rain. 
In the general charge they were opposed by a division of French 
infantry, who, unable to sustain the impetuosity of their attack, broke 
and fled. In giving the order to charge, Crawford said : “Come, my 
brave lads, follow me; I warrant we shall soon defeat them. Trust 
to your swords—handle them well: never mind your pistols.” The 
trumpeter of the 4th troop showed the same gallant spirit as his 
commander, and earned his special thanks by advancing to the front 
playing “Britons, strike home.” The air was appropriate ; the Life 
Guards struck home with a will, and the French infantry fled before 
them. While his own men were engaged in the pursuit, Crawford 
rode to the top of an eminence, and encouraged those who were 
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lagging behind to continue it. On this occasion the following 
officers of the Brigade of Life Guards were wounded :—Colonel the 
Earl of Albemarle, Lieut.-Col. Lamolonier, Major Jackson, Captain 
Willis, Lieutenant and Adjutant Elliott, better known afterwards as 
General Elliott, the defender of Gibraltar ; five privates were killed, 
and a great many wounded. 

The Life Guards behaved with great gallantry at the battle of 
Fontenoy, fought on the 30th of April, 1745, and also during the 
retreat. They charged the enemy, with Crawford at their head, but, 
overpowered by superior numbers, they were driven back. As they 
were re-forming their ranks, a Dutch regiment of Dragoons rode into 
them in their headlong flight, and caused much confusion. Crawford 
rallied and encouraged them by his example. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he 
exclaimed, “mind the word of command, and you shall gain 
immortal honour.” The Life Guards, with two squadrons of the 
Royal Horse Guards (Blues), presented a bold front to the enemy, 
and covered the retreat of the fugitives till they reached Vezout, 
where General Ligonier had succeeded in arresting their flight. 
When the danger was over, and the Life Guards were defiling through 
the pass at Vezout, Crawford took off his hat and thus addressed 
them: “Gentlemen, you have gained as much honour in covering so 
great a retreat as if you had gained a battle.” Their good conduct 
was admitted by others besides their commander. When General 
Ligonier was congratulated on the skill with which he had conducted 
the retreat, he frankly confessed that all the credit was due to 
Crawford, by whom it had been planned and executed. The 
squadrons of Life Guards and Horse Grenadier Guards had seven 
officers wounded : Lieutenant-Colonel Lamolonier, Major Brereton, 
Captains Melgrave, Elliott, and Burton, Cornet Burdett, and Adjutant 
Shacker ; ten men were killed, and thirty-six wounded. Seventeen 
horses were killed, twenty-four wounded, and five missing. 

The Life Guards’ career of arms on the Continent was arrested 
by the landing of Prince Charles Edward, the eldest son of the 
Pretender, in Scotland, and the civil war which ensued. We need 
not enter upon that war; its origin, progress, and final issue are 
known to all. The Life Guards remained in London for the 
protection of the Court and the King’s person. When the danger 
was over, the corps was reduced from four troops to two ; the strength 
of the two was increased by the addition of some privates from the 
disbanded troops. The officers of the two junior troops thus 
disbanded received annuities in addition to their regular half pay, 
and were placed as officers en seconde to the other troops. The 
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gentlemen-privates who had been long in the service were pensioned ; 
the rest received temporary allowances till they could be otherwise 
provided for; many of them received commissions in regiments of 
the line. At the same time three regiments of Horse were converted 
into Dragoon regiments, and were known as Dragoon Guards. The 
annual sum of £70,000 was thus saved from the national expendi- 
ture, and the King received the thanks of the House of Commons. 

A detachment of the Life Guards was present when Lord Lovat 
was executed on Tower Hill, on the 9th of January, 1747. His 
death was in keeping with his life—a strange admixture of buffoonery 
and cynicism. On seeing the people crowding around the coach 
which conveyed him to the scaffold, he told them they need be in no 
hurry, as there would be no sport till he came. One of the scaffold- 
ings gave way, and five hundred persons were thrown to the ground 
or buried among the ruins. Colonel Carpenter, the officer command- 
ing the Life Guards, caused his men to dismount and to aid in 
extricating the people. Twenty persons were killed and a great many 
wounded. Lovat is said to have expressed his feelings on the occa- 
sion in the old Scotch proverb, “The mair mischief the better 
sport.” 

In 1750 the old building at Whitehall, where the Life Guards had 
hitherto mounted guard, was pulled down, and the present Horse 
Guards built instead. It was considered at the period a masterpiece 
of architectural skill. The King passed through the arcade on the 
4th of November, and was met by the Life Guards, who were drawn 
up in the courtyard to receive him. Till the year 1756 there were no 
non-commissioned officers in the corps of Life Guards ; the duties 
discharged by those officers were confided to privates of approved 
character, known as right hand men. On the 25th of September the 
King raised the four senior right hand men to the rank of quarter- 
masters; the four junior right hand men were made corporals of 
horse. The non-commissioned officers of the Horse Grenadier 
Guards were the same as in infantry regiments ; they were looked 
upon as foot soldiers on horseback. In 1758 the standard of the 
2nd troop of Life Guards was ordered to be made of blue 
embroidered satin instead of crimson; the standard of the 1st 
troop continued to be crimson as before. After the King’s death, on 
the 25th of October, the officers of the Life and Horse Grenadier 
Guards went into mourning, and a detachment attended his funeral 
on the 11th of November. 

His successor, George III., took a special interest in the Life 
Guards, and delighted in being present when they were reviewed. 
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Hitherto they had always furnished the escort when the King rode 
out or removed from one Royal residence to another, but in 1760 
George III. dispensed with their attendance, and this duty was 
now discharged by detachments of Light Dragoons. On September 8, 
1761, a party of Life Guards proceeded to Romford to meet the 
Princess Sophia Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and accompanied 
her to London, where she arrived at three o’clock p.m., and was 
married to George III. on the evening of her arrival. A hundred 
men of the Life Guards mounted guard daily at the palace. 
Hitherto the stables at Kensington had been occupied by the Horse 
Grenadier Guards, but in 1763 they were transferred to the Light 
Dragoons, who had to furnish the Royal escort. In 1764 the Life 
Guards received orders to allow their horse’s tails to grow as nature 
would seem to direct ; the practice of docking them had been intro- 
duced from Holland at the Revolution. The Dutch would appear to 
have adopted the same quaint taste in dressing their horses’ tails as 
in dressing their gardens. 

On the roth of February, 1766, a new warrant was issued, fixing 


the regulation price of commissions in the Life Guards :— 
First Lieutenant and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Second Lieutenant and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cornet and Major 
Guidon and Major 
Exempt and Captain 
Brigadier and Lieutenant-Adjutant and Adjutant 
Sub-Brigadier and Cornet 


The regulation price of commissions in the Horse Grenadier 
Guards was fixed as follows :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major 
Lieutenant and Captain 


Guidon and Captain 
Sub-Lieutenant 


During 1768 there were frequent riots—first among the Spitalfields 
weavers, who were suffering from the depression in the silk trade, 
and then among the admirers of the notorious Wilkes, who happened 
at the moment to be the favourite of the London mob. When their 
favourite was apprehended they showed their sympathy by sacking 
the houses of his supposed enemies, and were proceeding to burn 
the King’s Bench Prison, when the Life Guards and Horse Grenadier 
Guards were called out. An undisciplined, unarmed mob can have 
little chance against regular forces ; the rioters refused to disperse, 
and opposed force to force when the Life Guards attempted to clear 
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the streets. It is always a hateful task for soldiers to use their swords 
against their own countrymen ; but in this case they had no choice, 
and many of the rioters were killed. When order was restored, the 
Life Guards received the King’s thanks for the firmness and forbear- 
ance with which they had acted. In 1769-70 they were frequently 
called out on account of the riots in the metropolis. No change 
took place in the constitution of the corps till 1775, when a Sub- 
Lieutenant was added to each troop, and four trumpeters were sub- 
stituted for the drummers and hautboys in the Horse Grenadier 
Guards. The duty fell heavy on the Life Guards during the Gordon 
Riots of 1780, an account of which would be foreign to the object of 
this article. Owing to the remissness of the authorities, London was 
for successive days in the hands of the mob, and experienced some- 
thing of the horrors of civil war. Seventy-two houses, four public 
gaols, and several chapels were destroyed ; and, during the efforts 
made by the military to disperse them, two hundred and ten of the 
rioters were killed on the spot, and a hundred died of their wounds in 
hospital. Many also perished in the cellars of the burning houses, 
being too drunk to make any effort to escape. 

By the warrant of the 8th of June, 1788, a complete change was 
effected in the organisation of the corps. The 1st troop of Horse 
Guards, commanded by the Marquis of Lothian, became the 1st 
regiment of Life Guards; the znd troop, commanded by Lord 
Amherst, became the 2nd regiment of Life Guards. The rank of the 
officers was materially the same, but each regiment was divided into 
four troops of fifty men. The Colonel on duty continued to be Gold 
Stick in Waiting, and the Major on duty to be Silver Stick in Waiting, 
as before. Hitherto a private in the Life Guards was presumed to 
be a gentleman by birth and education. He bought his appointment 
for a considerable sum of money, and held it on indenture. At one 
time he furnished his own horse, and part of his accoutrements. In 
rank and pay he was not inferior to the ensign of an infantry regi- 
ment. It was a highly prized privilege to be admitted into the Life 
Guards, and the aspirant had to submit to the inspection and meet 
with the approval of Royalty before he could beso. All this was now 
changed. The corps of the Life Guards was recruited in the same 
way as any other regiment, by enlistment and attestation. The 
recruit might be superior to other recruits, but he was no longer 
necessarily a gentleman, and he ceased to receive that designation. 
The gentlemen who had hitherto served in the ranks left the service, 
and were provided for elsewhere, their place being supplied by the 
recruiting sergeant. The pay was considerably reduced : a corporal 
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received only 2s., and a private 1s. 6d., but they no longer provided 
forage for their horses, as they had hitherto done. The ranks were so 
reduced by this change that the Royal Horse Guards (Blues) had to 
do duty for the Life Guards till the recruits were properly disciplined. 
In 1790 the lieutenant-colonel was promoted to the rank of colonel- 
major, and the first major to that of lieutenant-colonel ; but no officer 
could hold either of these appointments unless he had been second 
captain seven years before. From this date also the cornets held the 
rank of sub-lieutenants. In 1793 a fifth troop was added to each 
regiment ; at this time the strength of each regiment was twenty-one 
commissioned officers, eleven warrant officers, and two hundred and 
sixty non-commissioned officers and privates. During the three sub- 
sequent years, the Life Guards continued to discharge their usual 
duties, and aided in celebrating the victories gained by our army 
abroad. In 1797 the pay of the non-commissioned officers and 
privates was increased: a corporal received 2s. 64d. and a private 
1s. 113d. a day. In December the firelocks they had hitherto carried 
were exchanged for long carbines with bayonets. In 1798 the Life 
Guards of all ranks gave a contribution from their pay to prove their 
sympathy with the King, and to aid him in carrying on the war. 
This was the first but not the last occasion on which the Household 
Troops have made contributions for similar purposes. In the same 
year the period of service before a lieutenant could become a cap- 
tain was reduced from seven to four years. In September, 1799, a 
sixth ‘troop was added to each regiment, and the supernumerary 
majors were placed on the establishment. In 1803 eight corporals 
and fifty-four privates were added to each regiment, and in 1804 a 
regimental troop major and thirty-seven troop horses. In 1805 another 
veterinary surgeon was added, so that each regiment now had one. 
Hitherto the commission of the lieutenant and adjutant had been 
saleable, like that of any other officer, but in 1806 this office was 
abolished, and a new adjutancy introduced which was not saleable. 
The adjutants since that time have almost invariably been non-com- 
missioned officers, who owe the appointment to their own merits 
alone, and have obtained it without purchase. In 1810 the Life 
Guards were called out more than once in consequence of the riotous 
proceedings of the London mob after the arrest of Sir Francis Burdett. 
In 1812 the Prince Regent, whose tastes lay in that direction, under- 
took the task of reforming the equipment of the two regiments of 
Life Guards. Brass helmets, with black crests of horsehair, were 
substituted for the cocked hats with feathers; the long coats were 
replaced by coatees, with gold lace on the collar, cuffs, and end of 
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skirts ; jack boots and leather pants forthe King’s guard and State 
occasions ; on ordinary occasions blue grey pants with a scarlet seam 
down the side, and short boots ; leather gauntlets when in full uniform, 
short leather gloves when in half uniform. The long muskets with 
bayonets and the large horse pistols were discarded for short carbines 
and pistols of a smaller size. 

Duties of a more stirring character were now about to devolve on 
the Life Guards. Wellington was using every effort to make head 
against the French in Spain, and in 1812 two squadrons from each 
regiment of Life Guards, and two squadrons from the Royal Horse 
Guards, were sent to reinforce his army. The united squadrons 
formed the Heavy Cavalry Brigade. They embarked at Portsmouth in 
October, and landed at Lisbon towards the end of November, having 
suffered severely during the passage, and lost a good many horses. 
At the same time two troops were added to each regiment to supply 
the place of those engaged in foreign service. In consequence of the 
want of forage, the Life Guards were detained for a considerable 
time at Lisbon. On the 16th of January, 1813, they took part in the 
reception given to the Marquis of Wellington, and were reviewed by 
him on the 18th of the same month. 

It may be doubted whether a body of heavy cavalry like the Life 
Guards is adapted for the kind of mountain warfare in which our 
troops were then engaged, but it is creditable to them that they con- 
trived to keep their horses in good condition during the.campaign, 
and shared in the fighting wherever the nature of the ground admitted 
their doing so. They charged at the Battle of Vittoria, and carried their 
horses safely over a ravine which lay between them and the enemy. 
For two days after that battle they were exposed to heavy rains with- 
out shelter, forage, or food. At the passage of Puerta de Maya, where 
we lost fifteen hundred men, and the gallant 92nd were nearly cut in 
pieces, the Life Guards were unable to take any part in the contest, 
owing to the nature of the ground. 

On the 18th of March, 1814, they marched into France by the 
Pyrenees. The good condition of their horses may be inferred from 
the fact that the 2nd Regiment advanced from Tolosa for eighteen 
hours without drawing bridle. They were joined by two squadrons 
from home, and continued their march till they reached Pau, the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Béarn. After the abdication of 
Napoleon, they continued their course toward the north till they 
reached Boulogne, where they embarked on the 21st of July, after 
nearly three years of foreign service. 

More pleasant duties devolved on the Life Guards at home. 

Vo. VII., N.S. 1871. AA 
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They took part in all the pageantries got up in honour of the Allied 
Sovereigns when they visited England. On the 18th of April, 1814, 
they formed part of the escort which accompanied Louis XVIII. 
during his progress through London. Early in June, the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia arrived; the Life Guards fur- 
nished the escort on this occasion. The barbaric tastes of a civilised 
community were gratified by the sight of a troop of Cossack Lancers, 
who were quartered in King Street, Portman Square, in the infantry 
barracks, which have been done away with since the erection of the 
new barracks at Chelsea. On the 20th of June the Life Guards 
were reviewed in Hyde Park. On this occasion a subdivision of the 
2nd Regiment appeared in cuirasses, which, after being disused for 
a century, were reintroduced on the accession of George IV. On 
the 1st of August the six squadrons which had just returned from 
foreign service were reviewed at Blackheath ; soon after the strength 
of each regiment was reduced to two hundred men. 

At this time some alterations were made in the uniform of the Life 
Guards : the black horse-hair crests were discarded, and replaced by 
blue and red woollen crests, with a scarlet and white plume on the left 
side of the helmet ; sabretaches were added to sword-belts ; scarlet horse- 
furniture, with housings, holster caps, and flounces, was replaced by 
sheep-skin shabraques—black for the officers, white for the men ; and 
blue horse-furniture trimmed with gold lace, the sashes scarlet and 
yellow instead of blue and yellow. These changes in military 
costume are not unworthy of the notice of the historian: to certain 
minds they possess more interest than all the varieties of clerical 
costume exhibited in the Church at the present day. 

In 1815 the Life Guards were allowed to inscribe “ Peninsula” on 
their standards, in memory of their past services. After the landing ot 
Napoleon from Elba both regiments were increased to five hundred and 
eighty-nine men, and on the 27th of April two squadrons from each 
regiment received orders to embark for Flanders. They landed at 
Ostend on the 13th of May, and formed part of the rst Cavalry Brigade 
under the command of Major-General Lord Edward Somerset. The 1st 
Life Guards were under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Ferrier ; 
the 2nd under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. E. P. 
Lygon. In addition to the Life Guards, the 1st Cavalry Brigade 
consisted of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards and the rst 
Regiment of Dragoon Guards. On the 15th of June, on the advance 
of the French army, the Life Guards were ordered to Quatre Bras, 
but did not arrive in time to take part in the battle. They were 
posted in a corn-field near the Brussels road, and received orders to 
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cover the retreat when our army began to fall back on the 17th. On 
reaching the vicinity of the village of Genappe, which was occupied 
by a large body of French cavalry, the Life Guards were drawn up 
on the summit of a range of heights, from which they could see all 
that was passing. Amid loud shouts from the enemy, a dense column 
of Lancers emerged from the street: part of them, mad with drink, 
dashed against a squadron of the 7th Hussars, and were made 
prisoners almost toa man. The main column halted on seeing the 
British cavalry, and became jammed in the narrow street, where they 
were charged by the covering squadron of the 7th. The leading 
troop of Lancers was firm as a rock, and the Hussars were driven 
back with considerable loss. 

Strengthened by the fire of a battery of Horse Artillery on the left 
bank of the Genappe, the French Lancers now pushed forward, but 
were driven back by the 7th Hussars, who, in turn, were compelled 
to retreat. The French column now began to deploy, and Lord 
Uxbridge, who had been watching his opportunity, ordered the Hussars 
to move aside, and launched the 1st Life Guards, supported by the 
23rd, at the Lancers. It was the first time for many years that the Life 
Guards had had a chance of proving their courage : their conduct was 
worthy of their former reputation. It was one of the most brilliant 
charges in that brief but brilliant campaign, and it proved irresistible. 
In vain the Lancers attempted to keep their ground. Within a few 
minutes they were ridden down, broken, scattered, and fleeing in 
every direction. In vain they sought an asylum in the town. The 
Life Guards were on them, slashing, hewing, and driving all before 
them, till they were arrested by the stream. 

Then came the last struggle of all, the Battle of Waterloo. The 
1st Cavalry Brigade took its place near the centre of the British 
army ; the 1st and 2nd Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, and 
the 1st Dragoon Guards were formed in line with the Horse Guards 
as a support. The 1st Life Guards were on the right, the 2nd Life 
Guards on the left, and the Dragoon Guards in the centre. The whole 
occupied the broad summit of a range of heights, having in its front 
the Havre road, which cuts the road from Charleroi and Genappe at 
right angles. Passing over the rest, we come to that point in the 
battle when Milhand’s Cuirassiers, carried away by their ardour, 
pushed past Donzelat’s division. There was something terrible in 
the advance of those steel-clad horsemen; no wonder that the 
skirmishers fell back before them. Their first encounter was with 
a Hanoverian battalion ; raw and untrained, the latter were cut to 
pieces before they could form square. The fugitives rushed wildly 
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towards the main position, hotly pursued by the right wing of the 
Cuirassiers ; on this two batteries of Horse Artillery opened fire on 
them, but they had only discharged a round or two, when Lord 
Edward Somerset gave the order and the Household Brigade came 
thundering upon them. The shock was fearful, the struggle was 
desperate ; the combatants were the 4#i/e of the two armies, and they 
knew it. Owing to an obliquity in the plateau, the 1st Life Guards 
were brought first into contact with the enemy; the left of the 
Cuirassiers kept their ground manfully, and for several minutes fought 
hand to hand. The French right were less successful in their 
resistance ; they had not yet crossed the hollow road when the 
Household Brigade prepared to charge. They had just cleared the 
road and were struggling up the opposite bank, when the znd Life 
Guards came sweeping down upon them. The shock of their onset 
was like the break of a mighty wave on the sea shore; it swept 
everything before it. Wheeling to the right, the Cuirassiers rushed 
down the hill across the Charleroi road ; some of them fell into the 
sand-pit and perished to a man ; the rest forced their, way through 
the hedge, and tried to rally behind their own skirmishers. Before 
they could do so, the Life Guards, broken by the hot pursuit, were 
upon them. There was no order and no discipline; every man 
fought for his own hand. It was a Homeric contest, with such 
displays of individual heroism as modern warfare rarely admits of. 
It was then that Shaw, whose fame as a pugilist and swordsman still 
survives in the regiment, cut down seven Cuirassiers with his own 
hand, and regained his former position, where, covered with wounds 
and exhausted by the loss of blood, he threw himself down to die. 
He was found next morning by his comrades beside one of the 
straggling horses in the rear ; his giant form was stark and stiff. 

On this as on many other occasions the ardour of the British 
cavalry carried them too far; they did not know when to stop. 
They rushed down the hill as if they had been following the hounds, 
each eager to be first in at the death. The Blues, who were intended 
to act as a support, were seized with the same wild frenzy and 
rushed forward regardless of the consequences. The Cuirassiers 
were driven before them, turning at times and fighting doggedly till 
they were again forced to retreat. It had been their proud boast 
hitherto that they had never been attacked. On this occasion they 
were not only attacked, but driven back by men inferior to them in 
point of arms. While the Cuirassiers, the very 4ite of the French 
cavalry, wore steel back and breast plates and helmets, and were 
armed with long swords, the Life Guards were not encased in steel, 
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and their swords were inferior to those of their adversaries ; but 
they knew how to use them, and the superior weight of their horses 
gave them the advantage in the shock of battle. 

The ardour of the znd Life Guards and the 1st Dragoon Guards 
carried them furthest into the fray. Dashing across the Charleroi 
road in pursuit of the fugitives, they soon got mixed up with the 
Inniskillens and the Royals. In vain Lord Uxbridge, who saw the 
whole extent of the danger, sounded to halt and rally. The sound 
was lost amid the din of battle. The 2nd Life Guards, Inniskillens, 
and Royals rushed forward in one confused mass till they plunged 
into the valley, when a corps of infantry on the right poured a 
murderous fire into them, and several pieces of cannon began to play 
upon them. At the same moment a fresh body of Cuirassiers was 
seen advancing in perfect order from the opposite side; and what 
Lord Uxbridge had foreseen now actually occurred. The victors 
were so intermingled that they could neither form nor present a bold 
front to the advancing Cuirassiers ; nothing remained for them but to 
fall back, which they did, with considerable loss, as the ground was 
heavy and their horses blown. But here a new danger threatened 
them. Several battalions of the enemy had stationed themselves 
on the slope, to cut off their retreat. Their destruction seemed 
inevitable, when, at this critical moment, Vandeleur’s brigade pushed 
forward to the rescue. The 12th, gallantly led by Colonel Ponsonby, 
galloped down the declivity, and swept through the French column 
before they had time to form. They then charged the French 
Lancers, who were pressing on the znd Life Guards, and literally 
rolled them up. The znd Life Guards were saved ; and it would be 
foreign to our task to trace the subsequent career of the gallant 
troopers to whom they owed their safety. 

Meanwhile the 1st Life Guards and the Blues, undeterred by any 
obstacle, continued the pursuit of the Cuirassiers whom they had 
driven down the slope and across the valley. Amid showers of 
grape they chased them up the declivity on the opposite side. On 
the summit they found themselves on a level with the French guns, 
and, turning to the left, they swept through the whole line, sabring the 
horses and men as they passed. After performing these feats of 
bravery, they found themselves exposed to a heavy fire, and began 
to fall back, which they did in good order, closely followed by the 
Cuirassiers, who pressed on them hard, till they found themselves 
behind our line of infantry. It was on this occasion that a cannon 
ball struck Lord Edward Somerset’s horse, and rolled him over. 
‘Scramble through the hedge,” shouted an officer, as he rushed past. 
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“You have not a moment to lose.” Lord Edward acted promptly 
on this advice, and was saved. 

The Battle of Waterloo was the last engagement in which the Life 
Guards have taken part, and many anecdotes are related of the 
prowess they exhibited on that occasion. Immediately after the first 
charge, while they were pursuing the French, three of the Cuirassiers 
turned down a narrow lane, with a view to escape, and were pursued 
by Private John Johnson, of the znd Regiment, who, carried away 
by the heat of the pursuit, failed to perceive that he was alone. The 
narrow lane proved to be a cu/ de sac; the Cuirassiers, finding no means 
of exit, turned at bay, when Private Johnson attacked them with 
such fury that they surrendered at discretion. Corporal Shaw, of the 
same regiment, was well known as one of the tallest men and best 
swordsmen in the British army. An almost incredible number of 
Cuirassiers are said to have fallen beneath his hand before he met 
with his death in the first charge. Private Godley, of the znd Regi- 
ment, also highly distinguished himself ; in the same charge his horse 
was killed, himself wounded, and his helmet knocked off. Bare- 
headed and wounded, he attacked a Cuirassier, slew him, and 
mounted his horse. He died in the regiment some years afterwards, 
when his comrades erected a stone to his memory, which may still 
be seen in the burial ground at St. John’s Wood. With these proofs 
of their prowess, this historical sketch of the Life Guards may be 
brought to a close; their successors have had no opportunity of 
exhibiting the same distinguished bravery, but, if the occasion should 
ever arise, it will be found the race has not degenerated. 





A CRY FROM THE RANKS. 


CRAVE from you, Mr. Sylvanus Urban, who have seen 

some of the most critical as well as some of the most 

triumphant scenes in our national performances on the 

world’s stage, space for a few remarks on the present position 
and future prospects of the “citizen army” of England. 

I will not detain you over the text of my discourse. It is an 
extract out of the Speech from the Throne, and is as follows :—“ No 
time will be lost in laying before you a Bill for the better regulation 
of the army and auxiliary land forces of the Crown, and I hardly 
need commend it to your anxious and impartial consideration.” 
My intention is to offer for your consideration and, through you, 
for that of the British public, a brief criticism on the merits, defects, 
and composition of a branch of these auxiliary land forces, and some 
suggestions for their better organisation. 

I single you out, Sir, for these remarks because, from your great 
age yet ever flourishing youth, I expect the ideas of a Waterloo, 
a Redan, and a Delhi Briton, and not those of your modern 
chamber philosophers who, having lost their own martial tails, desire 
their friends to be reduced to the same condition. I hope, therefore, 
that the views of a patriotic young Englishman—and a private in a 
crack metropolitan corps—proud of his country’s past and hopeful of 
her future, will be received in a kindred and kindly spirit. 

I have read the account of “ The Battle of Dorking” (who has not ?), 
and almost wept, and certainly swore, over that graphic description 
of the awful hours of our country’s ruin and the conduct of the 
victorious troops after the battle. I have not seen or heard the ideas 
of a Volunteer on the subject of our treatment by the author of 
that article, and I think something ought to be said on our behalf. 
I, moreover,-do not think that, forming as we do a feature of 
the home forces, we have received sufficient attention from our 
unwarlike but generally clear-headed legislators in the House of 
Commons. Do we not appear, both to the nation and to the 
Government, to be an unwieldy creature, not to be managed, but 
yet hardly to be destroyed? With regard to the Dorking narrative, 
though the writer writes as a Volunteer, I detect signs of a startling 
ignorance of certain military matters which cannot but be known 
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to the latest recruit in our much criticised and much praised or 
blamed service ; but no doubt many of his charges are, in a measure, 
true. These I seek to render groundless for the future. 

The readers of “‘ The Battle of Dorking,” and its answer, “‘ The His- 
tory of the Second Armada,” cannot fail to draw a conclusion from the 
treatment of our fleet by the two prophetic writers. In the one case 
we are sunk and destroyed by the enemy, and in the other we perform 
the same kind office for him. Now of course each of these writers 
has a numerous band of fellow thinkers ; we therefore are forced to 
admit that there is a strong doubt in some minds whether our fleet is 
a safe sole defence, and in the same and other minds whether all 
fleets now are not very risky, the slightest error in judgment in the 
commander leading to their complete annihilation. Reasoning from 
this admission, and the conviction that it is wicked not to remove 
doubts when the safety of a nation is concerned, we must, I assert, 
resolve to ¢horoughly provide for the unhappy event of the loss of our 
fleet. Passing by the necessity thus imposed on us of having secure 
because highly fortified naval arsenals and repairing docks, and also 
strong defences for our mercantile docks, we come to the food for 
powder which the enemy, having beaten off our fleet, should find 
on our shores. 

Both the writers referred to treat this part of the subject feebly. 
The invaders of Worthing have a very easy time of it, and the 
defenders of Suffolk have a more easy task. At Worthing, we 
are told, the enemy could have been beaten back easily, though he 
was supported by a fleet we must suppose, and there were, as we 
can learn, no heavy guns on land to silence his bombardment. 
On the Suffolk coast we are told that during the bombardment our 
army was, like a host of rabbits, safe in its trenches, and only came 
out to shell in its turn the enemy’s boats then close in shore. 
Here, indeed, we were prepared, even to the cavalry, ready to charge 
over shingle banks or sea sands. No doubt the success or failure of 
an invasion may, to a certain extent, be said to bea fluke. The 
defence of and attack on a country are governed by many chances. 
But I cannot admit, Sir, that off Worthing we should have been so 
grossly unprepared, or that off Suffolk the enemy would have been so 
easily scattered. However, it is my self-assumed duty to speak of 
the present only. 

The land forces of the country now, in round numbers, amount to 
some 500,000 men. They consist of 135,000 Regulars, 139,000 
Militia, 14,000 Yeomanry, 9,000 Reserve, 30,000 Pensioners, and 
190,000 Volunteers. This army even now, before Her Majesty’s 
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promise is performed, is an awkward nut for continental teeth. 
But if this army had intrenched rallying camps in the separate 
military districts, and were made one for harmonious working, and 
had an elastic system for recruiting and training all arms, we may rest 
assured that the quality of the nut would never be tried. 

But to return to our Volunteers. I will first point out the chief 
defects observed by the critic of Dorking. He certainly treats us as 
(ranking with the Militia) the mainstay of the country—that is to say, 
for numbers. He is right. Besides, many of our faults and wants 
are also shared by the Militia, though in a less degree. These defects 
appear to be mainly bad officers, and therefore bad discipline ; bad 
equipments, and therefore increased suffering and loss in the field ; 
and, lastly, unsteadiness in drill, and a liability to panic, though I 
doubt whether we should be seized with a stampede if a cloud of 
skirmishers managed to break our line—a line well supported by 
reserve columns, as he of Dorking relates. I rather reckon that we 
should have closed with them or shot them down. Could, indeed, 
skirmishers break a regiment in line of any but rank cowards? nay, 
would they ever attempt to do so? But it should be stated that at 
the time of the panic he did not exactly know where the officers had 
gone. Were they all killed? No, because it is absurd to think so ; 
and, besides, they were picked up afterwards. Were they the first 
to run away? Apparently they were ; they were not to the front at 
the trying moment. Did they know how to re-form their men? 
Apparently not. Now does not this show that the battle is rather 
improbable ? 

All these accusations of the writer of ‘‘ The Battle of Dorking” are, 
however, true in a measure. And now for my remedies. I shall 
divide the rest of my remarks under convenient heads—viz., Officers, 
Localisation, Organisation, Drill, Equipment ; these will include the 
subjects of discipline, camps, &c. 

1. Zhe Officers.—My scheme has at least one merit—that of, to a 
certain extent, solving the question of getting officers out of the army 
early without purchase. I propose that we shall have a much larger 
leaven of army men in our officer staff. There are, it is true and 
natural, much needed among our officers the alertness, sharpness, and 
habit of command only to be gathered from a life in the army. The 
way in which many officers give the words of command is disgraceful ; 
it is hesitating, too late, feeble, and often wrong. A short, sharp, but 
gentlemanly issue of the words of command is what we require ; we— 
of whom some are gentlemen, others tradesmen or high class work- 
men, but all high-spirited and too well educated to become at once 
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military machines—require tact and admitted authority to manage us. 
Some proportion, therefore, of the officers—say, one to every full com- 
pany of a hundred and twenty men (in addition to an adjutant, as at 
present)—should be retired Regulars. Ifthe half pay were increased for 
officers serving with Volunteers in this way, I have no doubt that we 
could get as many officers as we wanted ; and supposing the Militia 
to be officered in the same way, and that a rule was made for 
retiring these officers on the normal half pay at a certain age, when 
they were getting too old for service, there would be a constant flow 
from the army to the auxiliary forces, and from these to the half pay 
list. Having amongst us so many officers who have made war their 
profession and study, we must raise the standard of knowledge of the 
Volunteer officers. I therefore submit that they should all have to pass, 
in addition to the present examination, one in the higher branches of 
military knowledge. Therefore, I would add to their red book the 
thorough understanding of, say, Colonel Hamley’s “Operations of 
War.” What I want them to have is some idea of the principles of 
fortifications (the conduct of the French in the village of Le Bourget 
shows the importance of this knowledge to irregulars) and also of the 
theory of our present drill movements. Drill movements should be 
considered as a set of problems, some adapted to one set of facts, 
others to another. I thus would place before these officers as a test 
a small district map, showing the natural features, &c., and point out 
the actual and desired position of the troops, and ask what movements 
will bring the latter about. The sergeants I would also require to 
know more than at present, and give them more authority and 
responsibility ; they should always see that their sections are steady 
in whatever movement is going on. 

2. Localisation.—I should at once abolish all the corps divisions 
now existing—that is to say, break up all the corps, some large, some 
small, each with a different uniform, band, &c., now dotted over the 
kingdom. The present military districts should be mapped out into 
sub-districts ; each sub-district into one or more battalion depéts, 
according to the population. To these battalions I should at once 
transfer all the Volunteers, according as the head-quarters of their 
former corps agreed with the situation of the battalion depét. 

3. Organisation.—The battalion depét should as much as possible 
agree with those of the Regulars and Militia of the district. Wherever 
there were Regulars’ barracks, the head-quarters of the Volunteer 
battalions should be attached to them. The Volunteers would in 
this way be always mixing with the Regulars, and both would get 
accustomed to working together ; and they would have the use of the 
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Regulars’ drill-ground—and what an advantage this would be in 
London only those know who have been drilled in our parks, where 
the movements are always hindered by the crowds of people who 
assemble there. Again, the Volunteers of a district should consist 
of engineers, artillery, and riflemen in certain proportions, and always 
the same. I almost think it would be advisable if each battalion 
had a company of engineers attached ; on certain occasions these 
engineer companies should, of course, meet together for their own 
peculiar drills. On every possible occasion the Volunteers should 
meet the Regulars for brigade drills or field days. 

4. Drill——I would at once raise the number of compulsory drills 
from nine annually to twenty annually. With these extra drills and 
the superior knowledge of the officers, we should have a much 
smarter body of men. I should expect a better and stricter state of 
discipline to follow the introduction of the Regular officers ; and 
if the non-commissioned officers properly aided their superiors, we 
should not see those waving lines in line and company marching, and 
the loose skirmishing, &c., now to be observed. 

In connection with the last two heads, I must slightly touch on 
the question of the internal fortification which our country requires 
for security. It is clear that we cannot have forts all round the coast, 
nor even at all river mouths and harbours ; the expense would break 
the country’s back. Nor are they needed. All our greatest naval, 
military, and mercantile ports, docks, and arsenals, must, as I have 
already stated, be thoroughly fortified ; but the camps I shall per- 
sently mention, with these, will put the country in a perfect state of 
security. I think the same argument of expense and needlessness 
applies to the project recently put forth for surrounding London with 
a series of forts. The Thames fortified, and the nearest district 
camps which I now propose to describe, will protect London suffi- 
ciently. England is at present divided into seven districts—-namely, 
the Home, the South-Eastern, the South, the Western, the Eastern, 
the Northern, and Woolwich. Scotland forms another district, that 
of North Britain. Supposing an invader has eluded our navy, over- 
powered our coast defences, and finds himself on English land near 
the coast, he can now walk the length and breadth of the land without 
meeting with any resistance other than that of men and temporary 
field works. Hence the Battle of Dorking is not an impossibility. 
We have no chance of rallying and recruiting a beaten army. But 
imagine a large intrenched camp in each district, supplied with 
heavy guns of position, and commanding the most important strate- 
gical positions in the island. The problem to be solved by the 
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enemy then becomes infinitely more dangerous. If well placed, well 
manned, and if in four of them there were extensive magazines and 
cannon and ammunition arsenals to supply the drain of war, no Power 
nor combination of Powers could without fearful loss ever do us 
much harm. Certainly such ruin as fell upon France would be an 
impossibility. Like the water-tight compartments of an iron ship, if 
one of these positions were taken it would not lay the country 
prostrate. 

Moreover, these camps would be invaluable as the training grounds 
of the Volunteers. I would propose that a certain amount of the 
barrack accommodation in them should be set apart for the use of 
Volunteers for nine months in the year. The Volunteers should be 
encouraged as much as possible to spend a week every year in these 
barracks, to go through the usual routine of a soldier’s duties ; such 
week might be chosen at the most convenient time by the Volunteer 
himself. While in camp he should be found by Government in 
everything. This service in the camp might be made compulsory 
for all the Volunteers once in the first year or two after the alterations 
in the service were carried out, and always once for recruits on 
joining. 

I have lastly to speak of equipments. The uniform should be 
the same for the whole service; that is to say, all battalions 
of Volunteer riflemen should have the same rifle uniform, all 
batteries of artillery the same artillery uniform, and all engineer corps 
the same engineer uniform. Battalions might have distinguishing 
badges on their belts and shakoes. The uniform of the riflemen 
should be of a grey colour, faced with red. Grey is the best colour 
for wear. A loose sort of coat, very free across the chest, but having 
the stuff taken into plaits at the waist, so as to fit under the belt 
comfortably and neatly. The coats should be properly cut, as in the 
Regulars, and not, as at present with us, in many cases fitting badly ; 
in my corps, for instance, perhaps two-thirds of the men have their 
coats neatly made, but the others have skirts as long as petticoats. 
There should be no belts or straps across the chest. In my corps 
we have two, and they are exceedingly fatiguing. The ammunition 
should be carried in a pouch at the back, slung on the waist belt, 
and in a sort of leather bag pouch (in front while firing is going on). 
It is awkward to get cartridges quickly out of a small, stiff, tin-lined 
pouch. The trousers should be loose, and gathered into short 
untanned boots, knickerbocker fashion. We should have greatcoats 
of a similar cut to those of the Regulars, but loose across the chest. 
Finally, we should have knapsacks and haversacks. Greatcoats, 
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knapsacks, haversacks, and belts should—except as to the badges— ~ 


be of exactly the same pattern for all. 

Having thus provided for uniformity in costume, I reach the last 
subject which I propose to discuss, that of attendance at drill. The 
number of obligatory drills having been raised, increased facilities 
must be afforded for the Volunteers to attend them. I would suggest, 
therefore, that a Volunteer should be allowed to drill with the local 
battalion wherever he may be staying, and also to shoot over the 
local range. Having the same uniform, no irregular appearance 
would be caused in the drill by such new comer. This is a more 
important question than it looks, as it might sometimes be necessary 
to enrol Volunteers in the district battalions of the place where they 
carry on their business or profession, rather than in that or those of 
the place where they actually reside, and in all other cases it should 
be left to the men to choose where they should be entered. These 
questions would occur more frequently in large towns. I lay stress 
on this point because I hope and believe that one uniform will be 
adopted in the service soon. The breaking up of the small corps 
and formation of district corps must eventually take place. It is, 
therefore, most important that the convenience of the Volunteers, 
as described above, should be fully considered. The range question 
is more pressing still ; for instance, I live some six miles from my 
corps range, and can only reach it by a cross set of omnibus and rail 
journeys through the town, while on the other hand there is a range 
used by other corps a mile and a half from my own door. There 
can be no difficulty about the ranges if the Government will only pay 
all expenses connected with them. 

Were the Volunteers organised on a somewhat similar plan to the 
one I advocate—that is, were the force placed in closer relation to 
the Regulars ; were a stricter discipline maintained by its officers ; 
were a higher standard of drill and knowledge of military affairs 
required of officers and men; and were a more public and national 
character conferred on the Volunteers by the adoption of a uniform 
system, both in equipments and battalion distribution : in short, were 
it proved by the Government that it had a just sense of the impor- 
tance of the Volunteer movement, I feel no doubt that my own 
corps (represented on the new system by a district battalion 
of the metropolis) would speedily gain the second battalion, which 
it has lost since the depreciation of the Volunteers commenced. 
So it would be with all other corps. There are thousands, aye, 
hundreds of thousands of young men who would gladly join were a 
certain feeling of ridicule, combined with condescending patronage, 
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which the public undoubtedly now entertains towards the Volunteers, 
removed. 

How would the nation like a compact and efficient army of 
500,000 Volunteers to back the Regulars and Militia? The Volun- 
teers, rightly treated, are the backbone of the country. They are 
an institution congenial to the national spirit; and it needs but a 
correct appreciation of them and their qualities, and action accord- 
ingly, on the part of the Government, to create a permanent force 
amply sufficient for defensive purposes at a very small cost. This 
number could soon be raised by a judicious threat of the Militia 
ballot, and be maintained by the same means. The engagement 
of a Volunteer should be for five years certain. Thus by degrees there 
would be formed a strong reserve of well-trained men. It should 
be the aim of the Government to recruit the Volunteers from all 
ranks and classes. At present the corps are rapidly being filled 
up by workmen only; class corps are not desirable, and in certain 
states of politics even dangerous. The Parisian National Guard is 
a case in point. 

F. R. Syms. 


Re een 











WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


A SERIES OF MOSAICS FROM THE CITY. 


BY D. MORIER EVANS. 


VIII—PINNER’S HALL TWO CENTURIES AGO. 





H.! those days—those memorable days—‘“ the days that 
are no more.” Never on earth shall we three meet 
) again. We had frequently assembled together to 
; celebrate the sour de Zan, and, although a French 
institution, we always did it in a right royally English fashion. Poor 
Richard Howell, with a large heart, and a fund of mirth and humour 
that was unsurpassed, was the founder of the festival, assisted by his 
grand associate, Jules Bordier, who never failed to anticipate the 
arrangements at least a week beforehand. 

Howell, Silvery-haired Howell—“ Good-natured Dick,” as he was 
sometimes called, at others the “ City Spectre”—was at that period 
at the head of the corresponding department of a large Parisian firm 
in Alderman’s Walk ; and Jules Bordier, who, in circumference and 
weight, was a kind of model Lablache, occupied in the same estab- 
lishment the important post of ledger keeper. These two individuals 
were inseparable cronies, and, notwithstanding one was English and 
the other French, they were during the whole of their lives, even 
when separated in business, the fastest friends. 

Through incidental connection with “ Good-natured Dick ” in early 
life, I was invested one day by them with the order “ of the Fleece ”— 
that is, I was allowed to purchase half a pound of prime rump steak 
at John Bannister’s, the then celebrated City butcher, and, after 
leaving it next door in the charge of the cook at the gridiron, to take 
scot and lot with them in the miscellaneous provision they had 
made—probably mutton chops and kidneys, in addition to great 
mounds of mealy potatoes, and the requisite supply of the beverages 
of that period, brown stout or Meiklejohn. About half or three- 
quarters of an hour sufficed for the meal, and when it terminated 
arrangements were made for spending a convivial evening, or fixing 
the time for dinner next day. 

This friendship ripened between us, and, after a close acquaintan<e 
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of nearly twelve months, I was initiated into the mysteries of the 
great festival, the jour de/’an. Although the Fleece was a hostelrie 
affording good accommodation, and was attended by a number of 
bons vivans, it possessed no private apartment which could be devoted 
to such an entertainment, and therefore the Excise Coffee-house, Old 
Broad Street, was selected for the purpose, and it was to assist in the 
celebration of this ancient custom that I made my first visit there. 

The interior of the Excise Coffee-house was a study worthy of 
Teniers or Ostade. The windows, lined with punchbowls and ladles - 
of every size and pattern, from real Pekin or Nankin to Diisseldorf 
or Burslem, interspersed here and there with bottles of rare liqueurs, 
and these again environed by small nets filled with choicely selected 
lemons, afforded a sight worthy of attention. Looking through the 
quaint, old-fashioned windows, with the half-opened green Venetian 
blinds, the wayfarer could see huge clean and well-scrubbed trays 
filled with rump and beef steaks, large and small, or point, as might 
be desired ; mutton chops, long-boned and short, or chump, as the 
appetite varied ; or if kidneys or sausages were considered preferable, 
there they were in the most delightful profusion. Attended by the 
daughters of the worthy host, neatly dressed and pretty, what could 
be more inviting ? the host himself, a regular Bardolph in style, being, 
when in his best temper, amusing and witty. 

The extent of the dining room stretched from a few yards before the 
grand gridiron, with its numerous accessories—steak tongs, gravy 
spoons, potato tongs, dish and plate racks—to nearly the end of the 
establishment, and beyond this was a snug little parlour, capable of 
accommodating about half a dozen, used as a smoking room by a 
few agreeable spirits resident round about. The walls of the 
establishment were clean, but somewhat dull and heavy in colour; | 
the chairs and long tables in the dining room being of a brownish 
yellow, mellowing the blaze from the gridiron, which was always kept 
at full heat in the winter months, not only for culinary purposes, but 
also for warming the establishment. 

In quaint old corners might be observed quaint old porters, who 
were allowed to come in for their bread and cheese and beer—and 
bread and cheese it really was: a huge crust and a good piece of 
double Gloucester to match—sitting on low settles, talking and 
munching alternately in a subdued manner, and at the same time 
warming their benumbed feet at the sides of the high iron fender. 
The whole appearance of the place was that of comfort and order, 
without pretension to magnificence in glass or frippery such as is 
witnessed in the present generation. 
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The apartment in which we held our banquet in honour of the 
jour de an was upstairs. There were no regular courses. The repast 
usually consisted of grilled steaks, with a good supply of catsup, 
stewed kidneys, and boiled tripe. A pint of dry sherry and a bottle 
of sparkling constituted the wine, and an omelette soufiée wound 
up the entertainment. The topics discussed were the events of the 
past and the prospects of the new year. 

After our banquet, which was conducted with due decorum, we 
adjourned downstairs to enjoy cigars and punch in the quiet room 
already described. One of our friends who generally visited the 
place in the evening was a remarkable character. He might have 
been taken for a real burgomaster, so broad and round was his 
figure. Always dressed in black, with a capacious waistcoat, from which 
he every now and then drew a strange, angular-shaped potato snuff 
box, he looked the personification of importance, and, as he tapped 
it with his fat heavy fingers before he opened the lid, he would 
quietly survey the room, as if he were performing some stupendous 
operation. His white frilled shirt, neatly plaited, was commonly 
soiled with the stray dust that never reached his nose, which was 
of the hard short cut school. But what gave a singular effect to his 
general appearance was a pair of large round green spectacles, which 
ever and anon he adjusted, showing beneath a pair of small, 
bloodshot grey eyes, the result, as every one was given to understand, 
of night work and study. He was, nevertheless, a great con- 
versationalist, and when he raised his tall black hat his breadth of 
forehead indicated his strength of mind and powers of perception. 

Howell—Silvery-haired Howell—was in the best of spirits. His 
lustrous brown eyes sparkled; he was full of wit, and his jokes 
constantly set the room in a roar. Jules, though somewhat quiet, 
appreciated the proceedings; and I, as a junior among them then, 
was comparatively a passive spectator, joining, however, occasionally 
in the conversation sallies. 

The man with the tall black hat and green spectacles volunteered 
a comic ditty, the chorus of which he gave with real gusto :— 





Then the rats and the mice from their holes 
Came into the cupboard by shoals, 

So freely exercising their gums 

On cabbage, cheese-parings, and crumbs. 


But what was worse will be seen, 
They dipp’d their nasty little tails in the cream, 
Which was very bad manners you'll say, 
Alas, and alack a day. 
VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. BB 
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Still my moral I will make, 
Listen, great and small : 

You had better have some crumbs for the mice to take 
Than to have no crumbs at all. 


This strange effusion, which I never heard before, and have never 
heard since, rendered, as it was, in a most eccentric manner by the 
singer, created great merriment ; and Jules Bordier, who was naturally 
a good vocalist, gave with exquisite taste the charming little French 
ballad, “Ma Normandie.” Howell, not to be outdone, “his eyes in 
fine frenzy rolling,” essayed with great effect the tent scene in 
Richard the Third, and was, as the critics say, loudly applauded. 
When it came to my turn, young and timid as I was, I fairly broke 
down, notwithstanding several efforts, in attempting “ My Love and 
Cottage mear Rochelle.” The evening was now fast drawing to a 
close, and, after a further cheerful chat, we separated, promising to 
meet our friend of the green spectacles the next night, to discuss a 
philosophical question which he had started as we were about to 
leave. 

Howell, his long, gaunt figure throwing a deep shadow before him 
as he walked, made for one of the northern squares; Bordier cut 
through London Wall for the City Road, his bright face smiling as 
he trilled his customary “‘ Addio ;” and I, solitary and lonely, went to 
my residence in Bishopsgate Without. It was a sharp, clear, frosty 
night, cold, but agreeable, and as I sped along I took stock of 
Pinner’s Hall and the adjacent buildings, my mind travelling over 
scenes of the past, and conjuring up all kinds of curious fancies. 

When I retired to rest I could not sleep, but kept dozing and 
waking and waking and dozing for several hours, in the midst of 
which a singular phantasmagoria passed before me, which will be 
related hereafter. 

The next morning I saw Jules Bordier, and told him what had 
occurred. I gave him an outline of the vision, or dream, as he 
termed it, and he was so pleased with it that he refused to listen any 
further, but said I must reserve it for narration in the presence of our 
friends Howell and “ Green Spectacles,” who, he thought, could not 
fail to appreciate it. 

The night came, and at the appointed hour Silvery-haired Howell, 
the man with the tall black hat, Jules, and myself, constituted the 
entire company in the room. I saw, when I entered, by the merry 
twinkle of Jules Bordier’s eye, that they were prepared for some 
communication from me. The philosophical question raised was 
discussed, and though Locke, Jeremy Bentham, Spinoza, Hegel, and 
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Fichte were freely quoted, it could not be settled to the satisfaction 
either of Howell or his opponent. 

Silvery-haired Howell then attacked me. He said he understood 
that I had witnessed some extraordinary vision or dream, and that, 
as we were by ourselves, there could be no harm if I possessed the 
courage to recount the particulars. 

“Hear, hear,” said our friend with the tall hat and the green 
spectacles. 

“ Do, there’s a good fellow—do,” continued the black-haired Jules. 

I consented, after much persuasion, on the understanding that 
they, being so much my seniors, would allow for any faults they 
might discover in my style and delivery. 

“ Ah! perhaps, though you cannot achieve success in singing, you 
may turn out a good story-teller,” said the friend with the tall hat. 

I then narrated how I walked home, retired to rest, but could not 
sleep ; and how, in the course of waking and dozing, I had a strange 
vision concerning Pinner’s Hall. 

“At the beginning it appeared to me that first the old Excise Office 
donned his best attire, and, with his gold-headed clouded cane, 
stepped out into the common road, and beckoned to his friend 
Winchester House, who, having steadily fastened his buckled shoes, 
was also ready for a stroll; and these two worthies, in deep confab, 
took their way through short cuts and narrow turnings, though 
occasionally much to their personal inconvenience, until they were 
en route for far-famed Kingsland. 

“Then the Union Bank of Australia and the Bank of South 
Australia, like well-disciplined schoolboys, having completed their 
letters ready for the mail bags, bounded off in strong holland blouses 
and broad-heeled kangaroo boots, to enjoy themselves for the rest of 
the day, and were soon lost to view. New Zealand House, however, 
did not apparently care to disturb herself till the shade of Gibbon 
Wakefield, with his plans for the Canterbury settlement, followed by 
his friend and companion, George Frederick Young, bent his steps 
towards Leadenhall Street. Then, with sombre mien and faltering 
gait, she, in her course towards Islington, shortly passed from sight.” 

“Well, that’s cool, I think,” said Good-natured Dick ; “turning 
bricks and mortar into flesh and blood—giving them real vitality. 
Well, we shall see.” 

“Humph, humph,” growled the gentleman with the green spec- 
tacles. And he gave a cough, that seemed to come from the depths 
of his stomach, so unearthly was the sound. 

Jules Bordier was silent, and quietly drank his punch. 
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“The National Bank of Ireland,” I continued, “ broth of a boy as 
he was, having assisted the ‘Great Liberathor,’ could afford to be 
well at his ease, and therefore he flung on his frieze coat, mounted his 
dudeen, and, freely, on his journey home, anathematised ‘ the Castle.’ 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, before leaving for his temporary trip 
in his jaunting car, looked into his books, found the statistics were 
right, and delivered himself of a homily upon agricultural prospects 
and the state of trade in general. Nothing could be more en- 
couraging than the manner in which these representatives dealt with 
their several interests. 

“ Austin Friars retired gracefully, leaving his position to be 
occupied with other and more resplendent embellishments. The 
Dutch Reformed Church gradually became dwarfed in proportion, 
but through the oriel windows streamed bright lights, giving the 
whole a very picturesque aspect. These extraordinary dissolving 
views followed so rapidly upon each other that I was scarcely pre- 
pared for what was in the meanwhile taking place. 

“Pinner’s Hall, that I had for years looked upon as a most respect- 
able and steady place of business, seemed quickly to be meta- 
morphosed, and, instead of the ordinary buildings upon which I had 
been accustomed to gaze, there was a stately mansion, with outlying 
gardens and shrubberies, and most enjoyable walks through avenues 
of cultivated and well-trained trees. According to the arboreal and 
floral appearance of the place, it was spring time, silently but 
gradually passing into summer. The localities previously occupied 
by the Excise Office, the banks, the New Zealand House, and other 
establishments, spread and opened, and disclosed most luxuriously 
embedded pleasure grounds. 

“The bloom on the profusely-scattered almond trees was fast fading ; 
the golden drops of the laburnum were just falling to the ground ; 
the bright pearly blossoms of the apple and cherry trees were 
rapidly opening, and the red and white chestnuts sent forth their 
rich perfume. All through the rows of limes could be noticed birds 
flitting to and fro; the voices of the thrush, the goldfinch and the 
chaffinch, the flycatcher and the wren were heard, the latter seeking the 
trailing ivy as it drooped, covered with the many-hued convolvuli and 
the delicately scented jessamine. As far as eye could trace, the scene 
seemed to expand. Down through Austin Friars—where the church 
in its altered form made a picturesque background, and the dreary 
space at the end gave room for fountains, which raised their silvery, 
sheeny waters with such force as to create a refreshing coolness— 
out into Finsbury Circus, where the robust lads of Moorfields in 
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their holiday suits came to disport with the ‘merrie maids of Fins- 
burie,’ it was one round of gaiety and freedom. 

“But Pinner’s Hall, as the centre, was specially reserved for the 
pleasure and the pastime of the cavaliers and dames, the éi¢e of the 
mercantile community. The scene in its splendour was worthy of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. Every nation seemed to be 
represented in the alcoves and bowers spread throughout the 
grounds ; and the antique dresses, with the glittering jewels they 
displayed, well testified to the wealth and position of all who took 
part in this pleasant fére. 

“ At separate stations in the grounds were erected capacious buffets, 
arranged with white, blue, and pink gauze drapery and ornamented 
with flowers, supported at the back by high oval bright burnished 
mirrors. Rich confections and all kinds of delicacies were there: 
China bird’s-nest soup, Padre tea, pure Mocha coffee, small reindeer 
tongues, caviare, crystallised fruits from Spain and Portugal, Tan- 
garine oranges, Constantia, Madeira, Champagne, claret, and every 
récherché wine or dainty liqueur that could be obtained. 

“The gay groups hovered round these refreshment stalls, the 
cavaliers toying with their ladies, the swords and gew-gaws which many 
of the former wore creating an agreeable accompaniment to their 
gestures whenever they enforced their attention. To enliven the 
scene there were parties made up to dance the Minuet de la Cour, the 
Cotillon, and the true old Sir Roger de Coverley ; in which the ladies, 
with their charming faces and beauty spots, their bright brocaded 
dresses, and high-heeled, bow-faced shoes, gave great and graceful 
effect. Many of these were followed by black and mulatto footmen, 
dressed in blue livery tricked out with gold and silver lace, leading 
apes and monkeys, bedizened in puce and grey velvet jackets, but 
firmly secured by silver-gilt chains. 

“ Then suddenly, as if by magic, black clouds obscured the horizon. 
Every alcove and bower was sought by the gay and motley crowd which 
had previously spread over the velvet lawns and through the blooming 
parterres observable in every direction. Even the black and mulatto 
pages seemed to dread the portending storm, seeking refuge at a 
respectable distance from the cavaliers and dames who required their 
services. 

“ Presently a huge cry arose as from persons in great distress, which 
gradually increased till it was echoed and reverberated through all 
space. Shortly it gained vent, and took form and substance in these 
ominous words,—‘ The bull-baiters of Bethnal Green are at hand.’ 
Immediately, and before the surging crowd could make their way up 
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Norton Folgate and Bishopsgate, the bells of old St. Matthew's, 
Bethnal Green, crashed out a warning with their iron tongues, and 
those of the stately Christchurch, Spitalfields, followed. The loud 
acclaim from the steeples of the surrounding parishes, announcing 
danger, induced, as it appeared to me, the citizens to close their 
shops, and, in their rough jerkins, well-bound aprons, and sturdy 
leggings, to seize their truncheons and assist the constables, active 
and stalwart as they were, in turning the rabble concourse, with the 
maddened and panting beasts in their front, to their own proper 
localities of Russia Lane, Bonner’s Fields, the Dog Row, and 
Bunker’s Pond, where they were allowed to exhaust their brutal 
saturnalia in the dull lanes and alleys, fields and gravel pits, with 
which the neighbourhood abounded.” 

“Not so bad that,” said Silvery-haired Howell, as he allowed 
streams of smoke to escape from his nostrils, in pure Castilian fashion. ~ 

“ Rather dreamy,” chimed in our fat friend with the tall black hat, 
who sat complacently in the corner. 

“ Yet what shall we say,” observed Jules, ‘‘to the velvet lawns and 
the blooming parterres?—one would think he had been studying 
landscape gardening all his life.” 

“‘ After the storm passed and the pattering rain ceased the sun 
shone out with redoubled vigour. The leafy heads of the copper 
beeches waved their dark plumes lightly, and the willows, the 
syringas, and the aspens danced and laughed as the rippling stream 
went past. Even the broad-stemmed cypresses and fir trees, after 
the shower, though sombre and dark, looked, as they reared their 
forms before the church, stronger and greener than ever. The voice 
of the cuckoo was heard in the plains, and, as the day declined, the 
soft note of the nightingale showed that, as evening descended, the 
bird of night was preparing ‘ to bare his breast against the thorn.’ 

“In the distance could once more be seen the sprightly lads of Moor- 
fields and the fair maids of Finsburie resuming their rustic games, 
the long bow and the cross bow, with other feats in archery, prevail- 
ing. Nearer at home, within the immediate precincts of the Pinner’s © 
Grounds, the roystering and junketing were sustained with unflagging 
spirit, and the long, embowered trellised alleys were sought by many 
loving couples, whose voices, tremulous and low, kept time to the 
strains constantly awakened by the harp, lute, and mandolin. 

“The evening was rapidly closing in the midst of a glorious sunset, 
and everything seemed to promise a most charming termination to a 
day of unrestrained relaxation and pleasure, when, unhappily, two 
cavaliers rushed from one of the alcoves, and, before they could be 
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separated, crossed their swords and made several desperate passes. 
The one in dark buff was evidently stronger than his opponent in 
green, with gold facings to his doublet, and, forcing him with terrible 
energy downwards, pierced him severely through the side. As the 
vanquished cavalier lay extended upon the sward, the red stream 
saturated his shirt of Maltese lace, and‘ his diamond-buttoned 
ruffles were covered with blood. From the violent grief of one of 
the dames, it was almost certain that she was the cause of the fray, 
and she was speedily removed from the scene of violence. The 
victor, who seemed to be a Spaniard, was not allowed to escape, and 
was escorted from the ground under surveillance, to be remitted to 
the hands of justice. . 

“Night now sank fast. Heavy, murky black shadows intervened, 
and daylight disappeared. I rolled in bed, and was altogether un- 
easy in my sleep. Turning once more, the whole scene rapidly passed 
away. There was Pinner’s Hall standing as usual in all its red 
brick, dull painted substantiality ; its offices as fully occupied as ever, 
and its residents in active employment. The Excise Office and 
Winchester House had returned from their stroll to Stamford Hill, 
where, at the ‘ Birdcage,’ they had enjoyed their ‘cakes and ale ; 
the South Australian Bank and the Union Bank of Australia had 
resumed their former positions ; whilst the National Bank of Ireland 
and the Provincial Bank of Ireland, once more adopting business 
habits, looked thoroughly cheerful and healthy. New Zealand 
House was again in her place, Gibbon Wakefield still guiding her 
administration ; and Austin Friars, with its Dutch Reformed Church, 
wore a less cheerful aspect than when it stood out in relief at the 
back of the Pinner’s Grounds. 

“That, gentlemen,” I concluded, “is the whole of my remarkable 
vision or dream.” 

*“* Nonsense—fudge,” said Howell. “‘ Visions, romance—fiddle-de- ° 
dee. You, a hard, practical business fellow, a romantiker! Pshaw! 
Now, let us have no skim milk; all cream. If you fancied you saw 
anything it was the wanderings of a distorted brain, worked upon 
by the warm whisky-punch and the full-flavoured cigars.” 

I protested against the doubtful insinuation, and appealed to Jules 
Bordier to know if he had not seen romantic visions such as I had 
recounted. 

Jules assented. 

The man with the tall black hat bound to the top with crape here 
interposed. ‘Taking from his broad side-pocket a yellow silk hand- 
kerchief to wipe his large green spectacles, he looked steadfastly a. 
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me. “ Yes,” he said, “I do believe him. I have had those visions 
myself. He may be, as you say, a hard, practical, business 
fellow, but” (measuring his forehead and pointing at me) “he has 
also some imagination, a combination probably of Jean Paul and 
Motte Fouqué. He could not have recounted that singular dream, 
tinted with so many historic truths, unless his mind were somewhat 
developed.” So saying, he resumed his full-bowled long clay pipe, 
and, after emitting a few heavy clouds of smoke, gulped down with 
evident satisfaction about half a tumbler of steaming rum and water. 

“ Ah, ah,” replied Good-natured Dick, “ don’t praise the fellow so, 
or he’ll go half cracked, and take to writing poetry instead of earning 
a living. Ever since you told friend Jules that his voice reminded 
you of Braham in his best time, we are never without the ‘ Echo 
Song,’ or ‘The Anchor’s Weighed,’ or, last and not least, ‘Ma 
Normandie’ (opening his mouth wide and carrying his eyes to the 
ceiling). Even the old ledger in Alderman’s Walk has become 
quite musical under the constant superintendence of Jules, and creaks 
melodiously as he turns over the heavy folios. As four moi, I like the 
dolce far niente tempered with a modest amount of work. I could 
almost add on occasions like the present ” (concluded Silvery-haired 
Howell with mock gravity) :— 


“ Honey’d shall be my lip 
With dew from Hybla’s mount ; 
From that luxurious fount 
My loving cup I'll sip.” 


“Oh!” rejoined Jules Bordier, whose ruddy cheeks and well- 
shaven dark face showed to great advantage ; “ what an attempt to 
scale the heights of Parnassus. Abandon Anacreon and Shakespeare 
—the desk requires you, sir, with unanswered Spanish, French, and 
German correspondence ; and to-morrow is foreign post-night.” 

“ My ghostly majesty will not disturb Alderman’s Walk any more 
to-night, Jules, my boy,” replied the “City Spectre.” “A warm 
room, a nice fire, and a tumbler of well-mixed punch suit my 
constitution better than answering the letters of Hidalgo O’Shea of 
Madrid, the old fogies of the Rue Rivoli, or the great Schlimacker of 
Berlin. Besides, who likes to pass the ‘Bone House’ after eight 
o'clock p.m. ? It gives rise to very uncomfortable feelings. No, Jules, 
not to-night. To-morrow I shall be up with the lark, take my 
constitutional round Hampstead, and be with you at ten a.m. 
punct” 





“Not very likely, Don Ricardo,” responded Jules; “a better 
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guess would probably be a fetit verre with a cup of coffee—and a 
struggle to leave your bedroom to reach the office in time.” 
We then separated,—to meet, however, many times again. 


Howell—Silvery-haired Howell—departed this life several years 
ago. After matriculating through a variety of degrees in City 
business, having held important positions in the house of Sir John 
Rae Reid, and others of equal note, he retired from active employ- 
ment, and, through the assistance of wealthy relatives, was placed 
above pecuniary want, indulging his literary fancies with occasional 
contributions to the press and the magazines of the period. 

Jules Bordier, freehearted soul that he was, as he advanced in 
years lost his voice, and gave up singing. His endeavours to render 
his favourite ballads, “‘ Ma Normandie ” and the “ Echo Song,” were, 
however, not without effect, indicating force and pathos, if the notes 
were less round and mellow than in the days of yore. 

Many a time and oft in after years, when seated round a cozy 
fire in the winter months, and regaling on superior fare to that 
enjoyed either at the Fleece or at the Excise Coffee-house, was the 
Dutch interior of the latter brought vividly to our remembrance, and 
the details of the vision recounted and sarcastically criticised. 

Jules Bordier lived some time after his old associate, Howell, was 
gathered to his fathers. I visited the merry Frenchman at his 
residence—for he was ultimately in good circumstances—in his last 
illness. He reverted to the scenes of our youth, and, although he 
knew his days were numbered (his disease being atrophy), he could 
not forget ‘“‘Ma Normandie,” and favoured me with two stanzas. 
Notwithstanding that the fine robust man was reduced almost to a 
skeleton, his voice seemed temporarily to return with all its force, his 
eyes brightened, and a smile played over his pale features ; but the 
last effort was too much for him, and he finally swooned. After this 
he never rallied, but gradually sank through exhaustion. 

His last words, as he elevated his eyes to heaven, were “ Curia, 
oh, Curio (Silvery-haired Howell’s nom de plume), where art thou ?” 

Every one who is acquainted with the neighbourhood of Old 
Broad Street in its present altered shape and surroundings knows 
perfectly well that Pinner’s Hall exists only in name. What was 
once the seat of an ancient and privileged corporation is at present a 
craggy pile of red brick buildings, very solid and respectable, 
principally let out in suites of offices to City firms. The chief 
establishment on the site is that occupied by the old and well 
appreciated house of Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, and Co. 
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To a man whose recollection runs back, like that of SYLVANUS URBAN, 
to the days when the 7imes was nothing more than a sheet of advertise- 
ments, interspersed with a few scraps of police news, a coroner’s inquest, 
and a leaderette stereotyping the commonplaces of the coffee-houses of 
Fleet Street in a style that the editor of the Clerkenwell News would now 
turn up his nose at, perhaps there is nothing more perplexing than the 
grave and stately tone in which the London newspapers now deal with 
the topics of the day. All the sparkle, all the wit and humour, all the 
vivacity and ¢/am that once distinguished the metropolitan press are gone, 
or all but gone. The Pa// Mail in its early days gave us a fresh taste of 
the flavour which all but the oldest of us had forgotten. But even the 
Pall Mail now is taking that serious view of politics and of life which 
comes over all of us when the blood begins to cool, and when we get the 
first glimmering of that enervating suspicion that life is not all beer and 
skittles. Its articles are now all written, like those of most of its con- 
temporaries, in what may be called a State Paper style—in the style, that 
is, in which men talk when they get upon stilts, restrain all their native 
tendency to levity and epigram, and make up their minds to put even 
commonplace into an oracular form. It is like going through one’s morn- 
ing’s devotions now to spell out the high political articles of the Zimes 
and its companions. Perhaps in my young days the light hands of the 
press carried their roystering spirit a little too far now and then; for 
many of them were, I fear, if the truth were told, hopeless Bohemians. 
But the reaction is going too far ; and I often find myself sighing for the 
return of those racy days when I took up my 7#mes in the morning to 
find an epigram or a song from the pen of Tom Moore or Macaulay, or 
one of the light and sparkling spirits who, with them, were laughing at 
politics over a glass of champagne or a cigar, without the remotest 
suspicion of the irreverence of the thing—an article from the pen of 
Brougham startling the town with a sentence at the outset like that of 
“ The Queen has done it all”—or from the vehement pen of that scampish 
parson who did as much to carry the Reform Bill as Brougham ; when I 
could trace the fine Roman hand of Disraeli, or Leigh Hunt, or Theodore 
Hook, or Douglas Jerrold, or Thackeray, in half the papers upon the club 
table ; and when, in the Eainburgh and Quarterly Reviews, as in the 
Times and Chronicle, 1 could single out a few pages of bright and caustic 
writing from the pens of Jeffery, and Smith, and Scott, and Canning, 
and Frere, Delta, or Father Prout. Oh, for an hour with these men once 
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more! The dream sounds a hopeless one, I know ; and yet the original 
band of Saturday Reviewers were within an ace of realising it ; and there 
is one paper even now, the most powerful rival of the Saturday Review, 
which is doing as much to reproduce the golden age which still lingers in 
the recollections of a few of us as a single brace of men with fresh 
intellects and keen wit can do to redeem the press of London from the 
stately mediocrity which at present pre-eminently distinguishes it. 





PERHAPS apropos of Col. Tomline’s discovery of the ineligibility of men 
of the law to sit and vote in Parliament, and of the consequent crash 
of all the Acts of Parliament that have been passed since Sir Edward 
Coke sat as Knight of the Shire for Norfolk, I may recall the anecdote 
which is told in one of the Western Counties of a Clerk of the Peace who 
distinguished himself by holding his appointment for sixty years, and by 
swearing-in every Justice of the Peace who was added to the roll of 
magistracy during that period. Happening one day when close upon 
ninety to be laid up with the gout, a Deputy was called in; and this 
Deputy, prying, like Col. Tomline, into mysteries which are better left 
alone, made the appalling discovery that all the gentlemen of the county 
in the Commission of the Peace, from the Lord Lieutenant to the rawest 
recruit who was spelling out the rules of the quorum in “ Burns’ Justice 
of the Peace,” had been sworn, not upon the New Testament, but upon 
“Robinson Crusoe.” The discovery, when whispered in the ear of the 
Chairman of the Court of Quarter Sessions, gave every magistrate upon 
the Bench a “turn ;” for a keen-witted Squire was, of course, upon the 
spot, to play the part of Mr. G. Bentinck in the House of Commons, by 
suggesting that this fact was enough to invalidate all the acts done by 
that court, and all the sentences of the magistrates in Petty Session which 
had still to run. But these were days before reporters had found their 
way into the Court of Quarter Sessions; and the discovery was kept a 
secret till all the magistrates had contrived to get themselves re-sworn 
upon a New Testament. 





WHERE is the famous vellum-bound copy of Junius? I ask the question 
apropos of the discussion which M. Chabot has raised afresh by his keen 
criticism upon the handwriting of Sir Philip Francis and the handwriting 
of Junius. This vellum-bound copy of the Letters must have been intended 
for preservation in an historic library ; and in that library it is no doubt 
to be found at this moment, with the autograph of the author upon its 
title-page. Where is it? This single volume might put the queStion at 
rest for ever ; and there must be some quiet country gentleman in one of 
the old Manor Houses of the North or the West who could lay his hand 
on the book in an instant, and tell us the author without More ado. The 
Temples knew the author ; and against all the evidence which M. Chabot 
brings together to strengthen the arguments of Lord Macaulay, it is 
perplexing to find them asserting pointblank that Sir Philip Francis was 
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not the man. All Sir Philip’s books were sold after his death ; and 
although every page of every volume was scanned by a hundred eyes, not 
a single trace was to be found in any one of them connecting their owner 
with Junius. Francis, upon his marriage, presented his wife with a 
splendidly bound copy of the Letters; but it was one of the ordinary 
copies upon the ordinary paper, neither the vellum-bound copy nor either 
of the copies upon blue paper which Woodfall printed for his famous 
contributor. M. Chabot’s evidence, as far as it goes, is very startling in 
its minuteness. It is strong enough, no doubt, to justify a jury in finding 
a man guilty of forgery. But, after all, M. Chabot does not take us a 
step nearer to the conclusion as a matter of positive fact than Macaulay ; 
and before M. Chabot had looked at a page of Francis’s MS. it had been 
perfectly well known that the hand of Francis and the hand of Junius 
agreed very closely in their main characteristics. Yet it was in spite of 
this resemblance that the Temples denied Francis to be the author of 
these lightning flashes of spleen and satire ; and when, apropos of this 
evidence, Lord Brougham adroitly put the question to Francis—“ Is it a 
thing quite ridiculous to suppose that you might be the author?” 
Francis’s answer was simply “ Why, sir, if the world is determined to 
make me out such a ruffian, I can’t help them.” This, like all Sir Philip’s 
answers upon this point, is evasive ; but it is the evasion of a man who 
feels flattered—in a sense—by the suspicion, and wishes to keep up the 
illusion without either asserting or denying his authorship explicitly. 
Junius, in a literary sense, is a far greater man than Francis; and Francis 
must have felt this as keenly as his critics. But the world always prefers 
a guess to a blank; and, possessing but one clue to the mystery, it has 
always gone on attributing the Letters to Francis, and, like Rogers, 
jumping to the conclusion that Francis must be Junius, and Junius 
Francis, because if he is not, who is? The plain fact is—and we may as 
well acknowledge it to ourselves—we are no nearer our quarry to-day 
than we were in my youth ; and most of the reasoning then, as now, runs 
in the circle marked out by Rogers’s conversation with Sir Philip. “There 
is one question, Sir Philip, which I should much like to ask if you will 
allow me.” “You had better not,” answered Francis, in his terrific 
tone. “You may have reason to be sorry for it.” Rogers kept his 
question to himself after this, and walked away muttering, “If Francis 
is Junius, it must be Junius Brutus.” And that is what all the world 
has been muttering to itself for forty years, and will apparently go 
on muttering for forty more, unless we can find the vellum copy of the 
Letters, with the author’s autograph on the title-page. 





SITTING by the fire on a midsummer morning, I feel strongly disposed 
to call to account the weather philosopher who, a year or two back, proved 
to his own satisfaction that our average climate had become two degrees 
warmer within the past fifty years. I suppose I should be told that excep- 
tions do not prove the rule, and that this year is anomalous. Not so 
anomalous as to be unprecedented, however; for I fancy that we have 
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had wintry springs more than once within the past threescore years. To 
cite a few instances: in London, on June 16, 1810, the thermometer sank 
to 37° during a prevalence of northerly winds. Four years later it went 
a degree lower, on June 9; and in 1816, at a date a week later, it also 
sank to 36°. I do not think we have been quite so badly off this year, 
though our gardeners may have told us there has been frost during one 
or two of the past June nights. But these good men are authorities hardly 
to be trusted upon a nice point, and I put my faith in more accurate 
observers. It must be borne in mind that thermometer readings, under 
some circumstances, are liable to very false interpretations. Lay one such 
instrument on the grass on a fine night, and suspend another a few feet— 
five or six—above it; the first may read 10° or 15° below the second. 
Which is to be taken as correct? Meteorologists know that the higher 
one shows the real temperature of the air; the lower one gives a condi- 
tional reading, which will depend upon the state of the sky and the nature 
of the soil. I mention this to show that the indication of a thermometer 
is not always to be taken as the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere. 





Mr. MuRRAY has just issued one of the most expensive and at the 
same time one of the most interesting books of the season.* The illus- 
trations have occupied a large portion of the author’s time during the last 
six years. The subjects have been engraved in the best possible manner ; 
and in order that justice might be done to the plates, the paper has been 
made expressly by an eminent house. As an example of the printer’s art, 
the work is a book that deserves to be bound in gold. I have read the 
leading chapters at a sitting. They have carried me through marvellous 
mountain paths, over glaciers of snow and ice; they have perched me 
on strange platforms, thousands of feet above the level of the sea; they 
have shown me all the wonders and dangers, all the delights and sorrows, 
of mountain climbing, and left me at last with an aching heart rehearsing 
that terrible revenge which the Matterhorn took upon the brave men who 
first set foot upon the mountain’s virgin snow. Mr. Whymper has told 
the story of the various campaigns against the Alps with the modest 
gracefulness of a brave and earnest man. He was the first mountaineer 
on the summit of the Matterhorn—the first of that courageous party who 
paid so dearly for their triumph in 1865. Mr. Whymper, with two guides, 
father and son, it will be remembered, were the only survivors. The 
coolest and most undaunted guide perhaps in the history of mountaineer- 
ing, Michel Croz, fell with Mr. Hudson, Mr. Hadow, and Lord F. Douglas, 
a distance of some 4,000 feet. The bodies of Messrs. Hudson and 
Hadow and that of Croz were recovered ; but Sir F. Douglas has never 
been seen since that moment of supreme anguish when his companion, 
Mr. Whymper, saw him disappear between the summit of the Matterhorn 
and the Matterhorngletscher. The body of Sir Francis Douglas lies, it is 





* “Scrambles Among the Alps in the Years 1860-69.” By Edward Whymper. (London : 
John Murray, Albemarle Street.) 
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supposed, upon some jutting piece of rock, a more impressive warning in 
the imagination than the graves at the Zermatt Church of the perils of 
mountain climbing. Mr. Whymper’s book is a remarkable narrative from 
beginning to end. It culminates in a detailed account of the Matterhorn 
accident, which is carefully illustrated in certain new and essential points. 
For example, Mr. Whymper gives his readers diagrams of the ropes, which 
clearly exonerate old Peter Tugwalder from the atrocious charge which 
some persons made against him ; namely, that he cut the rope between 
himself and Sir Francis Douglas. There still, however, remains the 
mystery of the weaker rope being used to connect Tugwalder and Sir 
Francis. This is a sufficiently grave matter for the guide, without the 
false accusation of cutting the rope. I commend this book to my readers 
who are mountaineers, and I more particularly commend it to those who 
are not. The general reader will find it more entertaining than ninety- 
nine novels out of every hundred that crowd the catalogues of Mudie’s 
and Smith’s. 





RESTORING lost noses is a worthy department of practical nosology. 
You and I have heard before to-day of skilful surgeons supplying this 
most important of facial features, where illness or accident has made it 
conspicuously absent. But these curious feats pass in time out of mind, 
and out of belief; so that when a fresh and well-authenticated case occurs 
it is worth noting. Know, therefore, that a few weeks back the surgeon 
of one of our London hospitals, Dr. Mason, undertook and successfully 
accomplished the formation of a new nasal organ upon the face of a’ man 
who had been bereft of this ornament six years ago. The operation 
consisted in carefully dissecting and turning up two shapely pieces from 
each of the patient’s cheeks, and a third piece from the region between 
the eyes, and then bringing down a piece of skin including an artery from 
the forehead, to cover the whole. The joints were seamed up with silver 
wire, and the result was a capital substitute for the lost member. As the 
operation was a matter of luxury rather than necessity, there is nothing 
distressing in the thought of it. It would pain me more to hear of a false 
nose being furnished by a “ beautifier” out of putty or wax. 





OuR Legislature is going to show a light at the mast-head. While 
Parliament is sitting, an electric lamp will shine on the great clock-tower 
at Westminster: when the House breaks up, the light will be extinguished. 
What is the idea of this exhibition? Is it to symbolise the intellectual 
lights that are assembled beneath, or to typify the light of liberty and 
freedom which illuminates the deliberations thereunder? All sorts of 
reasons offer themselves, all of which may be futile, for the beacon may 
be hoisted for no specific reason at all, But why should it not serve a 
purpose? Let it be a signal to telegraph to all who can read its indica- 
tions what is going on in the council chamber. The means are simple 
enough. Do you know the Morse telegraphic code? It consists of dots 
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and dashes on a strip of paper, and it is worked by the telegraphic 
operator pressing a key instantaneously for a dot, and lengthily—say 
during a second—for a dash. A dot and a dash represent 4,; a dot and 
three dashes stand for 2; dash, dot, dash, dot for C; and so on; anda gap 
or pause is made between each letter. Now, let an instantaneous flash 
of the light on the Parliament Houses stand for a dot ; let its shining for 
a second or less represent a dash, and its extinction for a second separate 
the letters ; then you will have a system of telegraphing which can be 
understood wherever the light is seen by any one who knows or will learn 
the Morse alphabet. Thus, by a very simple apparatus, a Morse operator 
in the House can keep the world of London au courant with the House’s 
doings, giving digests of each speaker’s speech during delivery, and the 
results of each division as it occurs. So may the public have to thank the 
light for something more than its mere brilliancy. 





TALKING of electricity, to what humble—not to say base—uses may it 
not be called! If yours should be the luxury of ordering a brougham of 
a first-class maker, you will discover during your first drive that he has 
provided you with an electric check-string of a high order of development. 
Three knobs, respectively labelled “turn to right,” “turn to left,” and 
“stop,” are ready to your hand. You touch either, and the corresponding 
order appears upon the splash-board under your Jehu’s eye, a bell being 
rung simultaneously with the exhibition of the signal, in order that his 
attention may be called to your command. The battery is stowed in the 
boot. If these sort of applications extend, we shall have all our servants 
becoming electricians, and then what wages will they demand ? 





RAILWAYS are often accused of parting friends, destroying fellowships, 
and breaking up associations ; but it occurs to me that there is much to 
be said on their opposite influences. Railways, especially those which 
unite large towns with their suburbs, are in fact great socialisers. They 
are the original sources of more than half the cliques and friendly 
communities that make out-of-town life endurable. A man takes a villa a 
few miles from the city of his vocation; he thinks, wishirigly or ruefully, 
that he has isolated himself from his circle of acquaintances ; but soon 
he finds that the train he travels by always carries the same people back- 
wards and forwards with himself. By and by he finds he often sees the 
same faces in the carriage he steps into. He gets to know who’s who, 
and presently an opportunity for speaking occurs ; he falls into conversa- 
tions and discussions, and if he is human, and not ursine, he very soon 
tumbles into a friendship that he has at once the power of extending to 
his heart’s desire ; for those with whom he associates have already their 
little cliques into which they have been carried by the same railway route. 
And a curious phase of this socialisation is that particular trains form and 
sustain particular cliques, and it is often by merest chance that a 9.50 
passenger knows anything of any member of the 10.40 cliques. How 
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far this process goes in forming true and fast friendships, it is not my 
purpose to consider ; probably as far as any other process, except that 
whereas the men thus thrown together are of all ages, it is only among 
the younger of them that the conditions for close friendship are to be 
found. We may make /riends up to forty, but we only make acguaintances 
after. 





THAT which comes from a high quarter is sure of a good reception ; 
that which has a lowly origin is lowly esteemed. A fireman’s respirator 
conceived and perfected by Professor Tyndall and Captain Shaw is 
pretty sure of extensive use, though I fancy such things have often been 
produced before by lesser dignitaries, or by no dignitaries at all. This 
new smoke filter which the magician of Albemarle Street has evolved 
from the depths of his scientific consciousness consists of a layer of 
cotton wool moistened with glycerine, and a layer of pulverised charcoal. 
The glycerined wool, which keeps moist, arrests and captivates (the right 
word here, I think, whatever its common significance) the solid smoky 
particles, while the charcoal robs the inhaled air of noxious vapours. Thus 
protectingly muzzled, a fireman can remain in a suffocating atmosphere 
for half an hour. Whether the firemen will accept the boon is a question : 
men of their class do not like impedimenta, whatever their virtues ; 
though in this case a persuasion very like something else may, if needful, 
be resorted to. At least the invention will not share the reception of the 
kindred one for protecting needle grinders from the deadly steel dust that 
is their bane. When the Society of Arts took up the magnetic» gauze 
respirators, and sent a commission among the grinders to advocate their 
use, not only was the innovation scouted, but the members of the commis- 
sion were actually threatened with violence for introducing a safeguard 
which, by lessening danger and lengthening workmen’s lives, would 
diminish the rate of wages ! 
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